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THE WEEK. 





To pay Mr. Gladstone will be 
laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey, amid all the formal 
honours compatible with his 
own binding directions for his funeral, and after a 
week of manifestations of genuine respect and 
admiration from all classes of the British people 
and all parts of the world such as have no parallel 
in the memory of the present generation, and 
few, if any, in history. Not a single discordant 
note has been heard from the bitterest foes 
of the statesman who had been pursued in life 
with more rancour than had ever been exhibited 
in modern English politics. ‘Kindness every- 
where” has followed, as it had preceded, his 
death; from all quarters, in pulpit, in the Press, 
in Parliament, and from foreign Sovereigns, 
Legislatures and peoples, acknowledgments have 
come recognising the splendour of his qualities and 
the nobility of his aims. His death and burial have 
this week dominated the national life. Political con- 
flict has been suspended, save where it has inevitably 
arisen out of the business of the House of Commons; 
and there have seldom been such genuine and heartfelt 
demonstrations of popular sympathy as those which 
attended the farewell at Hawarden, the journey to 
London, and the ceremony of Thursday and Friday 
at Westminster Hall, the very plainness of which 
heightened its impressive character as a ceremony 
which was, above all, of and for the people. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


Boru Houses of Parliament paid their due tribute 
yesterday week to the memory of the greatest 
of Parliamentarians. Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Kimberley—the latter the sole survivor of those who 
had been members of all Mr. Gladstone’s four 
Cabinets—bore testimony to the high moral ideals, 
the integrity, the uprightness that had dominated 
Mr. Gladstone's political life and commanded the 
present universal manifestation of respect and 
admiration; the Duke of Devonshire testified that 
the bitterness attendant on the schism in the Liberal 
party had never been unnecessarily added to by any 
word of Mr. Gladstone’s; Lord Rosebery, whose 
speech stands out pre-eminent, spoke of his vast power 
of concentration, his manysidedness, the universality 
of his sympathies, his virility, and his faith. In 
the Commons Mr. Balfour dwelt mainly upon his 
Parliamentary career, and on the dignity and weight 
that he gave to the debates of the House; Sir 
William Harcourt on his strenuousness, the lofti- 





ness of his aims, his passion for freedom, the 
influence on the House and the nation of the 
purity of his political and personal life; and he 
also paid an impressive tribute to the kindness, 
tolerance, and patience of the departed leader 
to those with whom he worked. Mr. Dillon spoke 
for the Home Rule members, and eulogised Mr. 
Gladstone’s sympathy and his enduring youth; Mr. 
A. Thomas for Wales, in memory of her greatest 
citizen by adoption. 





Mr. GLADSTONE’S death and burial have so 
absorbed the public interest this week as to reduce 
politics almost to the minimum. The House of 
Commons has been returning to late hours in its 
energetic efforts to get the Irish Local Government 
Bill through Committee—a task accomplished on 
Tuesday evening. Just before the adjournment for 
the Whitsuntide recess there was a warm discussion on 
the possibility of obtaining an opportunity for an 
examination of the foreign policy of the Government, 
as indicated at Birmingham and elsewhere. Sir 
Charles Dilke declared that the scheme of alliances 
foreshadowed by Mr. Chamberlain was the gravest 
step in British policy proposed by any responsible 
statesman since the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Vienna; Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett backed the de- 
mand from his own peculiar standpoint; so did Mr. 
Labouchere from his. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was loftily contemptuous of these individual 
expressions of opinion, and declared that Ministers 
were tired of purposeless discussions, though they were 
willing, if desired, to discuss the Foreign Office Vote 
on the Friday after the recess. But he indicated 
that the decision must rest with the leaders of the 
Opposition, and challenged a vote of censure; and 
when, later on, Mr. Robson rose to express the views 
of the Liberal rank and file, Mr. Chamberlain 
reiterated in a more emphatic and offensive form 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach's inquiries after the leader 
of the party. 


Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, it may be remarked, was 
absent, for the excellent reason that his son was ill ; 
but two considerations may here be suggested 
against the discussion of the foreign policy of the 
Government at the present time by the House of 
Commons. One is that the West African settlement 
(if there is to be a settlement), and also the settle- 
ment with France in Southern China, will come on 
for discussion at a later period of the session, and 
the present Government is so sparing of Parlia- 
mentary time that it may be best to let that oppor- 
tunity be afforded by the Foreign Office Vote. The 
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other is that a direct vote of censure on the foreign 
policy of the Government would silence most of the 
grumbling in the Ministerial ranks. Instead of 
individual expressions of discontent, which are of 
value to us, we should have the mechanical Tory 
majority exerting its weight against us. 


On Monday evening the House of Lords passed 
by 81 votes to 19, the second reading of the Aliens 
Bill, a Bill which, though in the charge of a 
non-official Peer, the Earl of Hardwicke, is admittedly 
identical in substance with the measure brought in 
by Lord Salisbury when in opposition four years 
ago. It cannot be said that the debate indicated 
any increase of knowledge on the part of the 
majority or its leader on this well-worn subject. 
Six years ago it was pointed out in our columns, 
by the present Secretary to the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, that the distinguishing 
of “ persons likely to become a public charge ” would 
be all but impossible. Actual destitution cannot be 
ascertained, for the money-lenders or friends who 
have advanced the immigrant his passage money 
would readily increase their advance by an amount 
sufficient to enable him to pass the inspection, and 
all that the inspector can do is to break up families 
—which is hardly desirable or humane. And the 
competition with our own sweated workers, so far 
as it exists, would be nearly as effectively carried on 
from Hamburg as from Whitechapel. 


LorD SALISBURY, however, came forward as the 
champion of the oppressed ratepayer, and stated that 
908 Russian and Polish Jews had been relieved in 
a given period in Whitechapel alone—though he did 
not say what sort of relief they received, or what 
proportion the number bore to the total distribution 
of relief in the parish—and brushed aside Lord 
Monkswell’s appeal to East-End opinion, as ascer- 
tained at Toynbee Hall, by saying that that excellent 
and entirely non-political institution was “a place of 
advanced Radical opinions.” Sir John Gorst, by the 
way, once took up his abode at Toynbee Hall to study 
social problems; so now we shall always know 
beforehand what Lord Salisbury thinks of his 
subordinate’s views upon them. But the Premier 
entirely failed to show how a number which is 
relatively small is likely to be appreciably decreased 
by the Bill. 


THE new number of the Fortnightly Review 
contains a defence of Lord Salisbury’s policy in the 
East which a footnote leads us to regard as semi- 
official. That policy, it is explained, is a continuance 
of the change in policy towards Russia initiated by 
the Liberal success in the election of 1880; it is an 
attempt to come to a good understanding with 
Russia, and that attempt has only failed be- 
cause of Count Mouravieff's “tortuous methods,” 
suspicion, and bad faith. The writer attacks the 
“legends ” of Talienwan and Port Arthur, the latter 
with more success than the former; but he misses 
the point that the position alone of Talienwan made 
the demand for its opening as a treaty port—even 
though that demand was, as is stated, only one of 
many alternatives—a reasonable cause of suspicion 
to diplomatists who wanted Port Arthur and were 
already inclined to suspicion. Why Russia was 
suspicious is ancient history: but if Lord Salisbury 
was not successful in removing those suspicions, that 
surely is an admission of failure. The explanations 
given as to Wei-hai-Wei are a little more successful 
in defending at least the consistency of Lord 
Salisbury’s policy, and the concessions already 
obtained from China are, no doubt, matter for 
congratulation, provided they are secure. The article 
further states that British influence is again 
dominant at Peking. But at the best it leaves the 
impression of exculpation rather than defence. 












THE Birthday Honours seem to be well distributed 
among the various orders of services and benefits 
rendered to the State. Sir George Taubman Goldie’s 
Privy Councillorship is a fitting recognition of his 
great services in opening up Hausaland—one of the 
most promising regions in West Central Africa—and 
retaining the Niger region, or most of it, for Britain. 
Mr. J. W. Lowther receives the due reward of 
a capable and courteous Chairman of Committees. 
Mr. Tate’s baronetcy is a proper tribute to his muni- 
ficence to the nation—perhaps, we may add, to the 
education of women as well. Music is recognised in 
the knighthood conferred on Dr. Hubert Parry, 
while Dr. Murray, F.R.S., of Challenger fame, 
receives a K.C.B. as a compliment to his biological 
work. Social Science is recognised in the C.B. 
conferred on Mr. John Macdonnel, the compiler 
of valuable “ judicial statistics.” Mr. C. N. E. 
Eliot's C.B. is an acknowledgement of his services in 
the conduct of the difficult inquiries into the 
behaviour of the Turks in Thessaly and Old Servia. 
We are glad to see the merits of two well-known 
Canadian writers recognised in the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George—Mr. Bourinot, the eminent 
publicist, and Mr. G. R. Parkin, the enthusiastic 
advocate of Imperial Federation. And the gift of 
the Grand Cross of the Order to the Prime Minister 
of Egypt is a satisfactory memorial of the successful 
co-operation of English and Egyptian troops in the 
reconquest of the Soudan. 


THE movement towards restriction of unauthor- 
ised services on the part of the Bishops, on which we 
commented recently, has been followed by the 
publication of a memorandum signed by some of the 
leading High Church clergy, recognising that services 
which have not the authority of the Catholic 
Church cannot be introduced except by Church 
authority, expressed through the Bishops and 
convocations, or (in the several dioceses) by the 
Bishop alone. The signers pledge themselves not to 
introduce such services, and repudiate the very 
fanciful authority for them, which has been 
extracted by a strained interpretation from the 
Ornaments Rubric. We do not know what the 
advanced section which used to scoff at “ Erastian 
Bishops” will say to this. But otherwise it seems— 
if only from the authority of some of its signers 
—likely to make for peace in the Anglican Church. 


Mr. FLETCHER MovcLtTon has been returned to 
the Senate of the London University by 1,344 votes 
against 1,139 given for Dr. Benson, who supported 
the reconstitution scheme. This undoubtedly 
means that the majority of the voters are un- 
favourable to the scheme; but we question if any 
great weight should be given to this expression 
of their views. Convocation may veto the appli- 
cation of the Senate for a new charter; but 
Oxford or Cambridge have never been allowed to 
prevent their own reorganisation, and the University 
of London has no more claim than they have to veto 
the initiative of Parliament. Besides, the power of 
veto ought to be exercised, according to the Charter 
of the University, by the graduates assembled in 
the University building; not, as in the present case, 
by the graduates scattered through the country, 
expressing their feelings, without proper oppor- 
tunity of consultation, by a postcard vote. We 
notice, by the way, that the “advanced Radicals” 
are said to intend to oppose the Bill. We should 
be glad to know what kind of “Radicalism” is 
concerned in checking the provision of higher edu- 
cation for London. 


THE delays in the progress of the war 
ABROAD. have continued all this week, and the 
decisive battle is yet tocome. The strategy 
of Admiral Cervera’s movements, as we argue else- 
where, appears to be—in result if not in intention— 
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concerned less with the naval situation in the 
Caribbean Sea than with the political situation in 
Europe. Meantime, wild stories have been circulated 
as to the cession of the Philippines or the Canaries 
to France, which are quite incredible as they stand, 
but may nevertheless indicate that negotiations 
are being attempted aiming at some kind of 
European intervention. In America, the Philippine 
expedition has at last started, but the probability 
of an immediate and satisfactory landing in Cuba 
seems to be less. The fresh call for 70,000 volunteers, 
to serve for two years, has probably reference to the 
consequences of the war rather than the war itself. 


THe second ballots completing the General 
Election in France were held on Sunday, with a net 
result disappointing to the Ministry and unfavourable 
to the hopes entertained that France was at last 
about to secure a stable Parliamentary government, 
The variations in the published estimates, the most 
trustworthy of which is given on a later page, 
are chiefly due to uncertainties in the lines 
of division between Radicals, Radical-Socialists, 
and Socialists proper, and it is noticeable that 
a leading Socialist organ only claims forty-six 
members as Socialists. Yet even so, this is a con- 
siderable increase on their strength in the last 
Chamber, where they were only thirty-five. Their 
progress, too, has been notable in some of the 
predominantly agricultural departments of the 
South-west and Centre, where it was ascribed to 
the support of the Extreme Right. On the other 
hand they are without M. Jaurés, who is a host in 
himself, and whose oratorical powers always ensured 
him a hearing in the last Chamber. His failure is 
mainly to be ascribed to his espousal of the cause of 
M. Zola; and he is now to join the staff of the Petite 
République, and to write several articles in it weekly. 
It is noticeable that the group of Socialists repre- 
sented by that paper have suffered most—presum- 
ably for a like reason. 


Some of the other defeats are not without 
significance. M. André Lebon, the Colonial Minister ; 
M. Delpeuch, an Under-Secretary; M. Develle, a 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Goblet, once 
a Radical Prime Minister; M. Flourens, also a Radical 
ex-Minister; M. de Bernis, a militant Monarchist, 
have all failed to secure re-election, but probably the 
most serious loss of all is M. Leroy-Beaulieu. The 
majorities have generally been small either way, and 
there has been much less abstention than usual— 
which is a good sign. But the Ministry had hoped 
to gain thirty seats, and so secure an absolute 
majority of the Chamber, whereas a very favour- 
able estimate (the official one) makes its net gain 
only six. The results to the domestic and foreign 
policy of France we deal with elsewhere. 





THE proceedings at the new trial of M. Zola on 
Monday resulted in a further postponement, pending 
an appeal to the Court of Cassation, and in demon- 
strations—popular and official—showing that on 
this question the French nation has not yet regained 
its sanity. M. Zola was abused from the Bench: 
Colonel Picquart was mobbed; and a scandalous 
story about M. Zola’s father has just been raked up 
(or invented) by the Petit Journal in order to prove, 
by the much-abused doctrine of heredity, that M. 
Zola himself is pre-destined to crime. The doctrine 
of heredity obviously proves too much, but this 
makes no difference to the readers of the Petit 
Journal, 





THE elections to the Belgian Chamber and Senate, 
which took place on Monday in four out of the nine 
provinces of the little kingdom, seem to leave the 
balance of parties substantially unchanged. In 
Belgium, it must be remembered, the Chamber is 





renewed by two biennial instalments, except in the 
case of a Dissolution; and as the Clericals had a 
majority of 36 in the Senate and 72 in the Chamber, 
and only 7 senators and 33 deputies were among the 
members whose seats were vacated, the party could 
not, in any case, lose much. They have, however, 
got rid of the “Christian Socialists’’—the party led 
by the Abbé Daens, and cordially detested by the 
old-fashioned Clerical Conservatives—who are badly 
beaten in their stronghold, Alost. The aggregate 
vote of the Socialists proper seems to have risen, and 
the party has escaped the danger of heavy loss to 
which they were exposed by the fact that a dis- 
proportionately large number of the seats vacated 
were held by Socialists. Their ultimate success 
depends to a great extent on the support they get 
from the Liberals and the second ballots. The 
Liberal party seem to have come off worst. 


Dr. Leyps’ lengthy reply to Mr. Chamberlain is 
mainly taken up by an elaborate argument to prove 
that British “suzerainty” over the South African 
Republic was abolished by the Convention of 1884, 
and that, therefore, the Republic is free to negotiate 
with foreign Powers without the consent of her 
Majesty’s Government, which retains only the right 
of finally sanctioning or disallowing the results. 
Not much is to be got from the vague term 
“suzerainty”’; but the usual answer to the 
contention that it was abolished is that the term 
was retained in the preamble to the articles of 1884, 
though not in the articles themselves. Dr. Leyds 
meets this by producing evidence that Lord Derby 
intended to drop it from the preamble; but the 
question surely is not what he intended, but 
what he really did. “ Suzerainty,” however, being 
abolished, the Transvaal, to put Dr. Leyds’ argument 
in our own words, ceases to be a dependency and 
becomes an ally, with a specific limitation on its 
foreign relations, but under no other restriction. 
Consequently its disputes with our Government can 
and must be referred to the arbitration of foreign 
Powers. We infer Dr. Leyds to mean that the 
Transvaal is a full adult member of the Family of 
Nations. Now here, surely, his ingenious logic must 
tind its check in the facts of geography and in 
common-sense. Lichtenstein, we believe, is a free 
sovereign State—possibly because the Congress of 
Vienna forgot its existence. But would Austria 
submit a difference with Lichtenstein to arbitration? 
Still more, would Italy allow San Marino to call in 
a foreign Power to arbitrate between her and the 
little City State ? 





A MULTITUDE of works will soon 
LITERATURE, etc. be before us dealing with various 
aspects of the career of the great 
man who is laid to rest to-day. Two announcements 
of such works have already reached us. Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. will publish, next Tuesday week, the 
first part of a new and original Life of Mr. Glad- 
stone, edited by Sir Wemyss Reid, and numbering 
among its contributors, Canon MacColl, Mr. A. J. 
Butler, Mr. A. F. Robbins, Mr. F. W. Hirst—one 
of the Oxford Essayists in Liberalism—and others. 
Personal and special knowledge is the basis of the 
book, and it will contain letters and documents 
hitherto unpublished and will throw new light on 
some important points in recent history. Special 
pains are being taken with the illustrations, and the 
book will be completed in twelve monthly parts.— 
Mr. Edward Arnold will shortly publish a small 
volume called “ Talks with Mr. Gladstone ”’—records 
of a number of interesting conversations held with 
Mr. Gladstone by Mr. Tollemache, mostly at Biarritz 
between 1891 and 1896. Mr. Tollemache, it may be 
remembered, has also published works of somewhat 
the same kind dealing with Pattison and Jowett. 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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WueEn Boadicea, the British warrior-queen, pro- 
nounced her celebrated curse on the Romans she 
foretold the day when they would shine no more in 
arms but only in music and song. She might have 
predicted a still darker time, when even this fame in 
flate-players and histrionic vocalists would have dis- 
appeared—the time in which we now live. The 
bitterest feeling was caused among the Italians 
resident in London by the first performance given 
at the Covent Garden Opera House in the French 
language: they felt another blow when the name of 
“Royal Italian Opera,” which the Covent Garden 
establishment had borne for nearly half a century, 
was changed to “ Royal Opera”; and a third time 
they considered themselves injured when—for the 
present season—a company was formed which did 
not include among its leading members a single 
Italian singer. The truth is that Italians are 
not sufficiently good linguists to hold their ground 
in the cosmopolitan companies which now—and 
especially at Covent Garden—undertake the repre- 
sentation of French, German, and Italian operas. 
The ideal held in view under the polyglottic system 
now cultivated, more or less strictly, at the Royal 
Opera is the performance of every work in its 
original language. So little, however, is this ideal 
attained that one of Wagner's operas, Tannhiiuser, 
has already this season been played in French, 
and another, the Meistersinger, in Italian. The 
French translation of Tannhdiuser now played at 
the Royal Opera is, oddly enough, the very one that 
met with such a terribly unfavourable reception at 
the Paris Opera House thirty-seven years ago. 


Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE, who has 
just died at the age of 92, was thrice 
Home Secretary under Lord Derby 
—in 1852, 1857-59, and 1866, when the circumstances 
attendant on the Hyde Park riots brought his 
Ministerial career to a premature close—and was a 
Member for the University of Cambridge from 1856 
to 1882, having previously sat for Midhurst. He was 
a fine specimen of the high-minded and cultivated 
Conservative statesman of the old school. His 
Toryism in home politics did not prevent him any 
more than others of Sir Robert Peel's disciples from 
having a warm feeling for the cause of humanity and 
freedom in the East, and it deserves to be remem- 
bered that in the memorable years from 1876 to 
1879 he disapproved of Lord Beaconsfield’s pro- 
Turkish policy, and, if we remember aright, abstained 
from supporting the Tory Government on the 
occasion when that policy was challenged by Mr. 
Gladstone in the House of Commons. No one could 
know him without having a sincere respect for his 
upright and genial character. 


OBITUARY. 


ADMIRAL BRIN, the Italian Minister of Marine, 
was a Piedmontese by origin and an eminent naval 
architect, the designer of the great ironclads Lepanto, 
Duilio,and Dandolo, which for some years were among 
the most formidable fighting ships afloat. He had 
been four times Minister of Marine, and had 
served as Minister of Foreign Affairs when Signor 
Giolitti was Premier; and, though his enemies had 
sometimes ridiculed his Piedmontese accent and 
his provincialism, it may be remembered that 
he made a special impression on the German 
Emperor on the occasion of the visit of that 
potentate to Italy in 1891.—Sir John Gilbert, 
Vice-President and Librarian of the Royal Irish 
Academy, was the editor of the national collection 
of Irish texts and a distinguished authority on early 
Irish history.—Professor Friedrich Miiller, of Vienna, 
was an eminent Orientalist.—Mr. Edward Bellamy, 
though his early works were considered by good 
judges to exhibit high literary ability, only attained 
fame by his Socialist Utopia, “ Looking Backward,” 
and never again reached the same pitch of success, 








MR. GLADSTONE’S STATESMANSHIP. 





T is impossible to discuss within the limits of a 
single article the whole character and career of 
the illustrious man who will be laid to rest this 
morning in the great temple of reconciliation and 
peace. But although Mr. Gladstone was a scholar, 
a theologian, a man of letters, in active intellectual 
sympathy with every form of national life and pro- 
gress, it would be an absurd paradox to deny that 
he was first and foremost a statesman. No other 
man was four times Prime Minister of England. 
No one in the whole course of English history, 
except perhaps the Queen, was so continuously 
occupied for so long a period with affairs of State. 
Mr. Gladstone had as a young man _ serious 
thoughts of taking holy orders, and it has been 
truly said that one of his greatest speeches, the 
one which he delivered on the second reading of 
the Affirmation Bill, was not so much a speech 
as a sermon. But his father was a friend and 
follower of Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert honoured 
the young man with a notice the more flattering 
because it was rare, and his father coveted for him a 
public career. So in his twenty-third year he became 
Member for Newark, of which the Duke of New- 
castle was then patron, and he was made a Lord of the 
Treasury in Peel’s firat Administration of 1834. The 
dismissal of Lord Melbourne was made easy for the 
King by the pusillanimity of Lord Melbourne himself, 
It was the last attempt by an English Sovereign to 
govern in opposition to a majority of the House of 
Commons. Sir Robert Peel’s real opportunity did 
not come till 1541, when, supported by a large 
majority fresh from a General Election, he formed one 
of the strongest Cabinets which this country has seen. 
There was not much practical truth in Macaulay’s 
rhetorical contrast between Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
Robert. Mr. Gladstone was the most devoted, as he 
was the greatest, of the Peelites. His book on 
“Church and State,” which but for Macaulay’s 
brilliant review would have been long since for- 
gotten, expressed the medieval doctrine that the 
State was a religious organisation under eccle- 
siastical control. Aliud est, as Cicero says, in 
Republica Platonis, aliud in faece Romuli. Mr. Glad- 
stone soon found that his ideal, however desirable, 
was unattainable, and that the religion of the ruler, 
evenif hehad any, could not be the religion of theState. 
Dr. Arnold, who passed with the orthodox Tories of his 
time foradangerously Liberal Churchman, would have 
disfranchised not merely Jews, whose enfranchisement 
he did not live to see, but even Unitarians. We are 
accustomed to regard it as a fundamental axiom 
that religious opinions have nothing to do with 
political rights, though when Mr. Gladstone himself 
proposed, seven years ago, to repeal the only Catholic 
disabilities still left, he was defeated by a large 
majority, and they still remain. In 1845, when Sir 
Robert Peel moved the Parliamentary grant for the 
Catholic seminary of Maynooth, Mr. Gladstone 
made a public declaration that he no longer held 
the principles of ‘Church and State.” At the same 
time he retired from the Cabinet, lest it should be 
said that his opinions were affected by his interest. 
He was already on the high road to Liberalism. He 
had discovered that the union of ecclesiastical with 
political authority meant, in modern times, not the 
subordination of the State to the Church, but the 
subordination of the Church to the State. He hated 
an Erastian as much as Dr. Johnson hated a Whig. 
The two men who had most influence upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s political career were undoubtedly 
Peel and Canning. Canning died six years before 
Mr. Gladstone entered Parliament. But he was a 
passionate Etonian; he often visited his son, the 
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future Governor-General of India, at Eton, and there 
young Gladstone saw him. Canning was Member for 
Liverpool, and Mr. Gladstone’s father proposed him. 
Canning, though he hated the Whig aristocracy and 
voted against their schemes of Parliamentary 
reform, was in many respects a Liberal. He was an 
ardent friend of Catholic emancipation and a deter- 
mined enemy of the Holy Alliance. It is one of the 
tragedies of history that the battle of Navarino was 
fought and the Catholic Relief Bill passed after the 
death of the Minister to whom both were due. From 
Canning Mr. Gladstone learned to uphold freedom 
and the principle of nationality abroad. From 
Peel he learned the great lesson of Free Trade, and 
the scarcely less valuable truth that no party could 
afford to rely upon the House of Lords. In 1846 
the Conservative party was broken up, as_ the 
Liberal party was broken up forty years later. The 
Peelites formed for a time a separate connection. 
Mr. Gladstone was fond of quoting Lady Morley’s 
witty remark that they were always putting them- 
selves up to auction and buying themselves in. We 
can hardly realise now the fluidity of English politics 
between 1846 and 1865. When Mr. Gladstone 
resigned his seat for Newark because the Duke of 
Newcastle was a Protectionist, the University of 
Oxford returned him, and he remained their member 
from the General Election of 1847 to the General 
Election of 1865. He was, of course, in opposition 
during the Whig Ministry of Lord John Russell from 
1846 to 1852. In 1852 Lord Derby offered him a place 
in the Cabinet, and there would have been little 
surprise felt if he had accepted it. But Lord 
Derby was unsound on Free Trade, and for this 
reason among others Mr. (Gladstone declined. 
Then began the long and brilliant duel between 
him and Mr. Disraeli, which, though modified 
by Mr. Disraeli’s acceptance of a Peerage in 1876, 
ceased only with the General Election of 1880. 
After 1846 Mr. Gladstone never sat in a Tory 
Cabinet. He joined the Coalition Government of 
Lord Aberdeen, in 1853, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and resigned soon after Lord Palmerston 
became Prime Minister in 1855. On the defeat of 
Lord Palmerston in 1858 Lord Derby again ap- 
proached him, but his antagonism to Mr. Disraeli had 
strengthened, and he refused. In 1859 there was a 
General Election, and Lord Palmerston obtained a 
small majority. A Liberal meeting was held at Willis’s 
Rooms, and it was agreed that a vote of No Con- 
fidence in Lord Derby should be moved in the House 
of Commons by Lord Hartington. It was moved 
and carried. Mr. Gladstone voted in the minority 
against it. But he immediately afterwards became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Palmerston, 
and the next six years were illustrated by his 
brilliant Budgets. Such an incident would be 
impossible now. It was not thought particularly 
strange then, After 1859 Mr. Gladstone was a 
genuine Liberal, and seldom has any Prime Minister 
had a less sympathetic colleague than Lord Palmer- 
ston had in him. When Lord Russell succeeded 
Lord Palmerston in 1865, Mr. Gladstone became for 
all practical purposes First Minister, though he was 
not charged by Her Majesty to form a Government 
till after the General Election of 1868. 

Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister is a figure 
almost too familiar to describe. When he severed 
his political connection with Oxford not many weeks 
before Lord Palmerston’s death, he became frankly 
and finally a democratic statesman. The Parliament 
of 1868, the first in which the working classes were 
represented, carried a strong series of beneficent 
reforms. Beginning with the establishment of 


religious equality in Ireland by the disestablish- 
ment of the Protestant Church, it made education 





compulsory and universal, abolished purchase in the 
Army, introduced vote by ballot, removed theological 
tests from the Universities, and gave Ireland her 
first Land Act. The treaty of arbitration with the 
United States on the case of the Alabama was the 
prerogative instance of such agreements, and a really 
intportant epoch in the history of the world. But 
even Mr. Gladstone’s splendid services as Minister 
were almost equalled by his achievements in Opposi- 
tion from 1876 to 1880, Although he had formally 
retired from the head of the Liberal party in 1875, 
the Eastern Question brought him to the front, and 
by his own almost unaided exertions he saved this 
country from the indelible guilt of a war against 
Russia in alliance with Turkey for the enslavement 
of the Christian populations in the East. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s second Government, the Government of 1880, 
completed the work of parliamentary reform by giving 
to the labourers in the counties the franchise they had 
already obtained in the boroughs. By the Irish Land 
Act of 1881 it set up a fair and just code of agrarian 
law, which recognises the facts of Irish history and 
the realities of Irish life. The Burials Act removed 
a burning grievance of the Nonconformists, and the 
Ground Game Act secured the farmers against being 
ruined by sport. The disaster in the Soudan eclipsed 
for a time Mr. Gladstone’s popularity. But he it 
was who undertook the administration of Egypt, 
and the wonderful results achieved there are due to 
bim. Mr. Gladstone’s relations with the Irish 
members during the Parliament of 1880 had been 
severely strained. Bat intelligent observers could 
perceive that Mr. Gladstone was becoming slowly 
impressed by the strength of the Nationalist 
ease, and in March, 1886, Lord Hartington told 
the Eighty Club that nobody ought to have been 
astonished at Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home 

Rule. It cost him many valuable friends and almost 
immeasurable obloquy. In mere votes he lost more 
than he gained. He never afterwards had more than 
a brief and precarious tenure of power. ‘“ Now the 
hurly-burly’s done, now the battle’s lost and won,” 
it is pleasant to observe how completely friends and 
foes agree in recognising the purity of Mr. Gladstone’s 
motives and the loftiness of bis aims. There never 
was a nobler sacrifice made for the sake of conscience, 
and for the sake of conscience alone. 








THE SECOND BALLOTS IN FRANCE, 


—_ o> — 


HE more closely the results of the second ballots 

in France are examined the more difficult it is 

to draw a clear horoscope for M. Méline. Yet his 
situation is as interesting as it is perplexing. His 
Government comes back distinctly weaker. The full 
possible strength of the Ministerialist and Rallied 
forces seems to be 301 votes. Confronting these are 
104 Radicals, 107 Socialists or Radical Socialists, 20 
Anti-Semites and ex-Boulangists, and 49 reaction- 
ary Conservatives, making a total of 280. This 
division leaves the Government with a nominal 
majority of 21. But upwards of a dozen of the 
Rallied may be considered waverers. If we discard 
definitively, say, 5 of these, counting 10 on a 
division, M. Méline would appear to have a majority 
to swear by of just 11. We know that an English 
Prime Minister once carried on the Queen’s Govern- 
ment with a majority of two; but that was in other 
times, and even in St. Stephen’s nowadays, to 
say nothing of the Palais Bourbon, party Govern- 
ment is not in the condition when majorities 
of these dimensions are practicable. The Méline 
Ministry, therefore, if it is to prolong still 
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further its record life of twenty-five months, 
will clearly have to make a bid for more votes in one 
direction or the other. Which direction will it be? 
Or will M. Méline, satisfied with the glory of having 
held office longer than any Prime Minister of the 
Third Republic, decide to make no choice at all, but 
accept fate on the first interpellation ? ° 

If M. Méline is strong and patriotic he will 
endeavour to live. To have succeeded in giving 
France a stable government for over two years, 
without resorting to unconstitutional methods, is an 
achievement for which friends of free institutions 
must be thankful, quite irrespective of the party 
policy concerned in the process. The Ministry which 
has done this has justified its right to live on higher 
considerations than those of party. But M. Méline’s 
embarrassment in seeking new elements of support 
from the present Chamber will be extreme. On the 
one band, there are the 47 Conservatives from whom 
a contingent may be drawn by further developments 
in Conservativism; on the other, there are the 
104 Radicals, all Republicans, from whom some 
allegiance might be won by a reversion to the 
policy of Republican concentration. Only the nicest 
judgment of the exigencies of the moment could de- 
cide on which side should lie M. Méline’s best chances 
for a successiul coup in opportunism. If, however, 
M. Méline means to act from another point of view 
than that of mere opportunism, his course, on the 
whole, seems plain enough. He must follow his line 
of natural development, and for the past two years 
his line of natural development has been towards 
the formation, within the Republic, of a more or less 
genuine Conservative party. A reversion to the old 
plan of Republican concentration would be the more 
violent alternative for him to adopt; and, for the 
Chamber, it would be a retrograde step. The best 
hope for the Parliamentary Republic in France lies in 
the eventual working out of the party system: the 
creation of two main parties, both accepting the Re- 
public, and broadly representing, on the one hand, 
the Conservative and, on the other, the Liberal 
forces of the country. The first great stage in this 
process is the putting of the Republic beyond 
question as between the parties in the Chamber. 
Every opponent of the Republic who is won to 
acceptance of it, no matter at what cost 
of simply party concessions, marks an advance 
in political development for France. Republican 
concentration calls the Republic in question, and is 
therefore an expedient only to be resorted to in 
extremity. For two years now M. Méline’s Govern- 
ment has managed the affairs of France without a 
recourse to that expedient. It has done this, it 
is true, by pursuing a policy more and more con- 
servative in its tendencies; but the result has been 
that for these two years there have been more 
supporters of the Republic gud Republic, both in 
the Chamber and in the country, than France has 
seen since the Republic was founded. This, it seems 
to us, is healthy growth; and heartily as we dislike 
the clerical and reactionary tendencies of the 
Méline Government, we imagine it will be better 
for the free institutions of France in the long run 
that the Conservative forces should go on consoli- 
dating into the character of a powerful party. The 
effect will be to lead to a corresponding process of 
consolidation into a homogeneous party among the 
groups representing Liberal ideas, and to bring about 
the moment of natural reaction in the public temper 
when the pendulum swings and the forces of Liberal- 
ism are given their innings of power. We are, there- 
fore, inclined to think that M. Méline’s best policy, 
having regard to the future of the country, will be 
to continue looking for support from his Conserva- 
tive friends. Whether the caution he must exercise 








in so doing will permit him to obtain a working 
majority is a point on which we do not care to 
hazard an opinion. The new Chamber contains 
some unknown elements, and some elements which 
are bound to be troublesome. The resurrection of 
those three queer figures whom M. Rochefort once 
nicknamed the “ Trois Sergents de Rochelle ”—MM 
Derouléde, Millevoye,and Paul deCassagnac—and the 
appearance of M. Drumont, with whom Algiers has 
adorned the Chamber, are not portents of placid times. 

With regard to the questions now pending 
between France and this country, the results of the 
elections, in so far as they touch these questions at 
all, seem likely to have a favourable influence rather 
than otherwise. For one thing, the Cabinet is to 
lose its Forward-school Colonial Minister, M. Lebon, 
who has been rejected by the electors of Parthenay ; 
and, though M. Lebon has been asked to re- 
tain his portfolio until the West African nego- 
tiations are through, the imminence of his 
departure must weaken the force of his pressure 
and correspondingly strengthen M. Hanotaux, 
who is inclined to be conciliatory. M. Méline will 
not be called on to meet the new Chamber for close 
on a month yet, as the “validation” of newly- 
elected members will occupy at least three weeks. 
In the interval there will undoubtedly be a premium, 
from his point of view, on getting the West African 
question out of hand and having M. Lebon committed 
to the terms of the settlement before, in a position 
of greater freedom and less responsibility, he can 
assume the réle of the Government’s candid friend. 
Already a much better tone on the subject is reported 
from Paris. Several draft agreements have been out- 
lined in the papers during the week ; but as none of 
these have been authorised, it would be idle to discuss 
them here. ; 








THE STRATEGY OF SPAIN. 





DMIRAL CERVERA’S fleet is possibly not a 
L very formidable fighting squadron after all, 
and its evolutions suggest that it has ran very grave 
risks of entire removal from the active list. One 
day we hear of it at Santiago de Cuba, a port in a 
district hitherto supposed to be controlled by the 
insurgent forees, and itself closely connected by ties 
of commerce with the United States. A couple of 


days after the fleet is reported at Cienfuegos, on the , 


southern’ coast, where there is no ostensible reason 
for its calling unless it be to coal again. Both 
harbours are of such a nature that a fleet once 
in could only come out with difficulty in the face 
even of a very inferior hostile force. Next we hear 
of it again at Santiago de Cuba; and it may possibly 
not have left that port at all. What is the fleet 
going to do next? Will it break the blockade of 
Havana, or will it go on cruising about the Caribbean 
Sea, distracting the American squadrons, and adding 
one more to the many inevitable difficulties that 
already beset the invasion of Cuba in the rainy season 
with an untrained and unseasoned force ? 

What the ulterior naval objects of the Spanish 
admiral may be we do not precisely know; but there 
is no doubt that on the political side his action 
has been a success. It has irritated American 
feeling, scared some of the populations along 
the coasts, and increased the impatience and the 
irritation which are rising, as it is found that 
the war is not a triumphal parade. The blunders of 
organisation and commissariat, leaving the men with- 
out rifles and the horses without bridles, which are 
inevitable in a country which has to produce an army 
in a hurry and where every mishap is published to the 
world, are curiously reminiscent of the beginnings 
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of the War of Secession. So is the indiscipline, 
certain to be found among raw recruits not yet ade- 
quately officered, which is complained of among the 
troops now at Tampa. American discipline was peculiar 
in the Civil War—even in its later years; and the 
recognition that, for want of training and other 
reasons, the army cannot move at once, inevitably 
rouses popular impatience and gives fresh force 
to the protests of the many individuals who either 
ohject to the war entirely or would like it to be kept 
within the narrowest limits. Coming on all these 
natural causes of impatience, Admiral Cervera’s 
success in aggravating them is undoubtedly a great 
advantage to Spain. 

But we incline to think, not only that the real 
use of the movements is less naval! than political, 
but that it is meant less for use in America than 
in Europe. For one thing, it encourages the 
Spanish people to be patient. The Revolutionists 
cannot move till after a disaster comes; and 
disaster may not come yet, after all. The fleet might 
get to Havana and stay there, and let the Americans 
land—or fail toland. Meanwhile, Spain could point 
to the intensified agonies of the Reconcentrados, 
and say to Europe, “‘ Behold the results of American 
humanitarianism.”’ As was suggested last week, the 
European war may come in sight and give Spain un- 
expected allies. But, without this, the desirable end 
for the Spanish Ministry is to gain time. There 
may be many ways of extricating the country from 
its unhappy plight without actually precipitating 
civil war and revolution or waiting for the break-up 
of European peace. The Powers may be induced to 
intervene—by pressure on Spain; or the Pope may 
speak, and his most Catholic daughter may feel 
compelled to obey. In either case honour will 
be satisfied, and the Government may be able to 
make terms. Or terms may be made in other ways. 
We could not have attached any importance to the 
reports that Spain was about to cede the Canaries, 
or sell the Philippines, to France, even if they 
had not received formal official contradictions. 
We do not know what offers a desperate Premier 
might make. But we know very well that there are 
some offers that France could not afford to accept. 
The cession of the Canaries would set up the 
Morocco question, which alone is enough to 
embroil all Western Europe. The cession of 
the Philippines to any Continental nation would 
utterly upset the ‘balance of power in the 
East.” What Lord Salisbury would say to it 
we leave to our Jingoes to explain to us. But 
France would hardly care to burden herself with 
another Madagascar and the hostility of the United 
States both at once. But the fact that such offers 
cannot be accepted does not prove that they cannot 
have been made. American opinion seems still to be 
undecided about the Philippines: the expedition to 
take effective possession will not get there for a 
month, and will suffer terribly when it does: the 
islands will always be a most difficult region 
for an “ Anglo-Saxon” race to manage: and the 
domestic dangers incident to an Imperial America 
need not be here set forth. We believe ourselves 
that the American dominion in these islands 
will eventually be a gain to the wealth and happi- 
ness of the world. We have pointed out on 
a@ previous occasion that America forty years 
ago was on the way to becoming an Eastern 
Power, and that her destiny is now being realised 
with the territorial accompaniments necessitated by 
modern conditions. But it is quite possible that 
something may still interfere ; and meantime, every 
delay is a gain to the safety of Spain. Possibly the 
collapse when it comes will only be more complete. 
At any rate, the Spanish Ministry has a very large 








range of possible accidents which may serve its 
turn. It is not quite inconceivable that among 
these possibilities may be included the cooping-up 
of Admiral Cervera’s fleet in one of the lagoon 
harbours of Cuba. The virtual loss of so large a 
portion of the Spanish navy would terminate the 
war ; and Admiral Cervera might prove a convenient 
scapegoat, and a new, though innocent, Bazaine. 
A naval battle would end these conjectures once for 
all. The longer it is averted, the better is the 
nearer prospect for Spain. 








THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 





HE Irish Bill has passed through Committee 
_ with but slight amendment. In its altered form 

the Bill deals with county infirmaries, fishery con- 
servators, and with a few other subjects which were 
omitted in the first draft. A number of technical 
defects have been discovered and corrected, mainly 
owing to the knowledge and diligence of Mr. 
Maurice Healy, but on all the principal amendments 
Mr. Gerald Balfour has either refused to yield or has 
merely promised reconsideration before the Report 
stage. No change of any moment has been made. 
We do not remember any other Bill of first-class 
importance which was so little altered during 
a month in Committee. This must be ascribed 
partly to the divided Irish representation. It so 
happens that almost all the Irish lawyers possessing 
adequate detailed knowledge of local government 
are among the Parliamentary dissidents. The more 
orthodox Nationalists did little to back up, and 
perhaps scarcely understood, their amendments. 
It was painfully evident throughout the debates 
that few Nationalists, except lawyers, have had 
any opportunity of acquiring knowledge of the 
details of county government. They are for the 
most part the representatives and the types 
of an excluded class, and County Councils will 
for this reason be more in the nature of an 
experiment than in England and Scotland. The 
Irish members, again, received but little assistance 
in amending the Bill from the Liberal Opposition. 
The difference of opinion between the Irishmen and 
many Liberals on the subject of the Agricultural 
Grant caused a certain bitterness, which we trust 
will be transient, and the dulness of the subject 
discussed prevented all who were not enthusiasts 
from joining in the debates on less controversial points. 
Through the greater part of the month Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice was the only representative of English 
Liberalism on the Front Opposition Bench. Every- 
one knew that the descendant and biographer of 
Petty had a firm grasp of political anatomy, but he 
much more than fulfilled expectations. He spoke 
often, but never without adding to the knowledge 
of the Committee, and those Irish members who 
grappled with the details of the Bill were grateful 
for his assistance. He has distinctly re-established 
his position in the House, from which he had been 
too long absent. 

We venture to believe, however, that no display 
of energy on the Opposition side would have made 
much difference. Mr. Gerald Balfour spared no 
pains during the recess in making up his subject. 
He got his Bill drawn—and a very good Bill, on the 
whole, it was—and its principles were considered 
and approved by the Cabinet. It was then his duty 
to work his Bill through with as little alteration as 
possible. He had little assistance in the Committee 
from members of the Cabinet. He did not avail 
himself as much as he might have done of the aid of 
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his law officers in debate. He took the whole 
burden on himself; spoke often, with knowledge 
but not always convincingly, almost invariably 
with resolute opposition to change. The impression 
conveyed was that he was not altogether a free 
agent. In 1896 he accepted a great number of 
amendments which Mr. Healy proposed to the Land 
Bill. He got the Bill through very quickly, but he 
aroused a storm among the Irish peers which was 
very embarrassing to the Government. This time 
he was directed, it is surmised, to consult the 
Cabinet before making any important change. Thus 
even when the balance of argument was over- 
whelming, as on the question of the procedure 
for compulsory taking of land, he did no more 
than promise to look into the matter before Report. 
The practice of placing a measure in charge of a 
Minister with limited authority is perhaps scarcely 
fair to the House of Commons, which is still described 
in treatises on the constitution, though we believe 
erroneously, as a legislative assembly. But it has 
its political advantages. The Irish Unionists, seeing 
the Chief Secretary rejecting Nationalist Amend- 
ments wholesale, hardly pressed their own proposals, 
and thus estopped their friends in the Lords from mak- 
ing any determined assault on the Bill. They were, 
perhaps, themselves a little disgusted at the demands 
which came from their supporters in Ireland, and 
especially from the office-holders under the grand 
juries. Every Irish official seems to have seized the 
opportunity to try to get his office converted into a 
freehold. By refusing to make any considerable 
changes in the Bill, Mr. Gerald Balfour, if he did 
not increase his own reputation as a Parliamen- 
tarian, at least established a precedent for resistance 
to official importunity, which is quite new in the 
record of the [rish Office. 

[It may be assumed that the Bill will pass into 
law without essential change. What effect will it 
have on the history of Ireland? If the landlords 
were to stand aside or be refused a place in the local 
bodies, Irish peasant councils would probably re- 
semble similar bodies in other countries—parsi- 
monious, but occasionally prone to jobs. They would 
have a steadying, moderating effect on public 
Opinion, save in those places “where re ‘ligions are 
evenly balanced, and would tend to substitute for 
the revolutionary patriot a man who would be content 
to win Home Rule by degrees. The really uncertain 
element is the Irish landlord. Possessing—as experi- 
ence in every country but Ireland has shown—un- 
rivalled capacity for administration, the English in 
Ireland have at home made a mess of their own 
affairs as well as of everybody else’s. They are to 
be bought out of their local government privileges 
by the agricultural grant. ‘Thus the Irish land- 
owner is to become a mere rent charger, belong- 
ing to a voluntary church which has ceased to 
believe it can ever become more than the efficient 
religious organisation of the minority, and paying 
no rates except on his demesne, which will be 
relieved to the extent of one-half by the agricultural 
grant. He lost the Parliamentary representation 
of his country a generation ago; he is now to 
have no shred or remnant of artificial class privilege, 
except such as he may secure by backstairs influences 
in Dublin Castle. The curious fact is that under 
these circumstances Irish landlords are preparing 
to take a larger part in Irish popular politics than 
they have done before during this century. We 


believe that a goodly number will stand for the 
County Councils, and that a fair share will be elected. 
The Irish Nationalists show little bitterness about 
the allocation of the grant. 
blackmail, 
against it. 


Some regard it as 
but Mr. Davitt was alone in voting 
To Englishmen, this attitude on both 





sides is a little puzzling. What does it ali mean? 
We take it to mean that the Irish Celt is about 
the best Nationalist in the world. He is able 
to forget the clearances, and all the other mis- 
deeds of the landlords, if he can see any hope 
of getting the stock who created Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment to join, whether in County Council or National 
Council, in working for Ireland. It will be a pre- 
cious good thing for the English in Ireland, and 
probably for Englaxd also in the long run, if hence- 
forward we are to have no English in Ireland. Shorn 
of artificial and debasing powers, the men who have 
shown such administrative tact elsewhere will have 
a chance of doing something for their own country. 
Doubtless, being pertinacious enougb, they will, as 
loyal members of the County Councils, be often at 
loggerheads with the English Chief Secretary. The 
logical outcome must be a nationalised Dublin 
Castle. If the £300,000 a year makes the land- 
lords, freed from the fear of being rated out of 
existence, play an honourable part in the open 
political lite of their own country, it will have a 
political value which we should be short-sighted not 
to recognise. 





FINANCE. 





TYVHE week opened with a much more hopeful 
feeling. There had been no disturbing speech 
like Mr. Chamberlain's; nothing bad happened upon 
the Continent to renew apprehension; there was 
no grave war news, and public attention was turned 
away from foreign affairs by Mr. Gladstone's death. 
Therefore, the City began to think that the recent 
scares had been ovér-done, and that, after all, 
matters were not so bad as had been supposed. 
On Wednesday, however, there was another 
change of feeling. The publication of a summary 
of President Kruger’s repudiation of suzerainty 
caused some little disquiet in the morning. Then, 
as the day advanced, people were surprised to find 
that money, which had been so abundant on Tues- 
day and Monday, had suddenly become rather 
scarce, and, naturally, rumours were formed that 
something quite indefinite and quite undefinable 
had happened. There was a general decline of 
prices upon the Stock Exchange; and a general 
fidgetiness hung over the City. The truth, of course, 
is that these sudden changes of mood in the City are 
traceable to the fact that war is going on between 
the United States and Spain, that every Euro- 
pean Power is greatly interested in the result, and 
that many are apprehensive that their own interests 
may suffer. As long as the war lasts we 
must expect repetitions of this kind of thing, 
and, indeed, it is useless to deny that, while war 
is going on, events may occur which may affect 
materially the interest of one or other great Power. 
In the meantime the Home Trade continues wonder- 
fully good, much better than would seem possible bear- 
ing in mind how long the engineering strike lasted and 
how recently it ended, and bearing in mind, further, 
the South Wales coal strike, and the numberless war 
scares through which we have passed. But the 
foreign trade has undoubtedly suffered from the 
war. More particularly, American purchases of 
British goods have fallen off immensely. They fell 
off very greatly for six months after the Dingley 
Tariff came into effect, but with the New Year they 
began to improve. They have, however, again been 
severely checked by the war, and unfortunately the 
falling off in American orders has been accompanied 
by a falling off in Continental orders too. On the 
other hand there is an improvement in our exports 
to Argentina, India and Australia. 
The Money Market was wonderfully easy at the 
beginning of the week. A little while ago bankers 
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were predicting a 5 per cent. Bank of England rate 
before now. At the end of last week they were 
predicting that the Bank of England rate 
would go down to 3 per cent. on Thursday. Gold 
was coming in from abroad in immense amounts. 
The demand for the metal for the United States had 
completely ceased. Lord George Hamilton’s letter 
to the bankers was taken to mean that there would 
be no Indian loan, and it came to be understood that 
Japan would not borrow; therefore bankers jumped 
to the conclusion that money would fall away in 
value very greatly, and they predicted that we 
should very soon see a decline in the Bank 
rate. On Wednesday, however, there was a sudden 
change. Money became scarce. It was said that 
the Bank of England had decided to borrow on 
Consols. It was reported, moreover, that Japan 
would not go on paying out much more money. In 
short, there was a decided rise in rates. The ease 
which came so suddenly is one result of the war 
scares. Everybody is afraid to engage in new 
enterprises, and nobody, therefore, is willing to 
borrow except for business which he considers safe, 
even if war were to break out. Bankers knowing all 
this, exaggerated its influence, and there can be 
little doubt that the fall in rates was overdone. A 
reaction was inevitable, and if the Bank of England 
had decided to borrow a small amount there would 
probably have been a very considerable recovery in 
rates. However, the Directors of the Bank of England 
decided on Thursday to reduce their rate from 4 per 
cent. to 3} per cent. In India the stringency in the 
money market has not yet come toanend. Butin two 
or three weeks’ time the summer rains ought to set in, 
and after that it is reasonable to look for a consider- 
able decline in rates. Still, the India Council continues 
to sell its drafts wonderfully well. It offered for 
tender on Thursday sixty lacs. The applications 
were for nearly twice as much, and the whole amount 
offered was sold at rates ranging from ls. 3{d. per 
rupee to ls. 4d. per rupee. The price is decidedly 
lower than was received a week ago, but, at the same 
time, it is better than seemed probable on Tuesday, 
which shows that while there is less demand for 
remittances than there was a week ago, still, the 
demand is very strong. Next week the Council will 
offer for tender only fifty lacs. 

The city of Capetown invites subscriptions for 
100,000 3) per cent. Debentures, repayable at par in 
London or in Capetown on March 3\st, 1948. The 
minimum price of issue is £19. 

The National Reliance Insurance Company, 
Limited, has a capital of £500,000 in 100,000 shares 
of £5 each. The shares are issued at a premium 
of 5s. each. The Company is incorporated for the 
transaction of insurance business of all kinds, 
except life. 

The British Hydraulic Jointing Company, Limited, 
has a capital of £1,200,000, in ordinary shares of £1 
each, of which 800,000 are now offered. The Com- 
pany proposes to acquire letters patent, and pro- 
visional or other protection for the United Kingdom, 
France, and Belgium, relating to improvements in 
tabular joints and frame joints, and the like granted 
to the inventor, Charles Thomas Crowden, of 
Beeston, Notts. The purchase price is £1,025,000, 
which is exceedingly high, and the vendor is Mr. E. 
T. Hooley. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 


+e ——_ 


[* the mourning which has followed the death 
of Mr. Gladstone the real mind of the nation 
concerning him has found fit expression. Loss has 
surprised us out of our conventional judgments and 
enabled us to look at the man as he really was, 
unblinded by passion or prejudice. In the presence 
of death we cannot do other than speak the truth. 
If we could only love and think of the living as 
sorrow bids us speak of the dead, we should all be 





juster in our judgments and truer to the humanity 
that is within us, as well as to the men who seek in 
the broken way which is all that is possible to the 
very best of us to serve their kind. 

In this moment of truthfulness, which has thus 
come to men of all parties, it has been freely con- 
fessed that the greatest Parliamentary statesman of 
our history, and even the most brilliant intellect 
which has ever in England concerned itself with 
politics, has now passed from our midst. But more 
remarkable than this universal confession of the 
greatness of our loss and the fact of his pre- 
eminence, has been the recognition of the secret of 
his transcendent power. Much, indeed, has been 
said, and said justly, as to his intellectual qualities. 
These were eminent enough. The range of his know- 
ledge, the variety of his interests, the vivid freshness 
with which his mind turned to the most dissimilar 
themes, made him remarkable in a period of 
specialists and of critics, who are nothing if 
not cynical. In a perfectly true sense, nothing 
was ever old to him, nor did he ever bring 
an old mind to new things; his delight was to 
acquire knowledge. He experienced all the exhilara- 
tion of the unwearied athlete in intellectual exercise. 
It was this sort of perennial freshness that made 
him so much an object of the wonder that is akin to 
contempt to the men who took criticism for the 
whole of life, and the function of criticism as the 
passing of sentence on things which the simple love 
to believe or to admire. It was an extraordinary 
experience to see this statesman, ever in conflict, 
burdened with the cares of State, living daily under 
all the disillusioning lights of public and Parliament- 
ary life, yet ever continuing to be fired with noble 
enthusiasms, to be willing to champion despised or 
forsaken causes, to speak with the romantic passion 
of one who believed and hoped where less gifted men 
doubted and despaired. The rough-and-tumble 
struggle of his actual life never soiled the purity nor 
marred the peace in which he lived his ideal. There 
was nothing that so delighted him as to escape from 
the strife of politics and to discuss Greek archeology 
with Schliemann, comparative mythology with 
scholars English and German, history with Dillinger or 
Acton, philosophy with Spencer, science with Huxley, 
literature with the critics and men of letters whom 
he loved to have around him. And it was a rare 
refreshment to men who were accustomed to the 
banal cynicism of club or common-room to hear him 
speaking with all of them, not as one who doubted 
whether truth could be found or was worth finding 
but as one possessed by the passion that only its 
discovery could satisfy, and all the vivacity which 
the search for it seemed to feed without ever 
satiating. 

But marvellous as his intellectual energy and 
interests were, no man has selected this — his 
mental—as his most distinctive quality. There has 
been too ample recognition of his eloquence, of his 
marvellous voice and speech, and power at once of 
being kindled by a theme, inspired by an audience, 
and inspiring an audience with the theme that had 
kindled him. Individual men might excel him on 
special occasions or particular themes, but when his 
activity as a whole is regarded his pre-eminence 
as an orator is freely conceded. But it has also 
been acknowledged that mere oratorical gifts could 
never have made him the man he was. Neither 
the orator’s passion nor his ability to persuade 
first himself and then his audience held the secret 
of his commanding power. With significant unan- 
imity the most dissimilar men have said the 
secret lay in his moral character, in the purity of 
his motives, the severe integrity of his mind—in 
other words, the ideals which appealed to him were 
moral, and shaped themselves into actions that had 
throughout a moral basis, and were directed to 
moral ends. It is now evident to all who can take 
a lucid retrospect of his career that no man had 
less belief in the stratagems of public life, in the 
opportunism which watches how mind is moving in 
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order that it may move with the common mind. 
On the contrary, his influence was sovereign because 
he was so governed by ideals that had their 
root in ethical convictions and motive. But 
these moral qualities were only forms in which 
his religious temper expressed itself ; his moral ideals 
were the creations of his religious beliefs. He felt as 
he did towards men because he thought as he did 
concerning God and man’s relation to Him and His 
purposes concerning man. The great ideas of religion 
were, in a very rare degree, realities to his imagina- 
tion ; but they were ideas that did not dwell in the 
region of pure speculation nor express themselves ina 
dreamy mysticism, nor in the thin visions of a meta- 
physical seer ; they imperiously demanded translation 
into the concrete duties of life in order that the 
higher possibilities of man, individual and collective, 
might be realised. In other words, Mr. Gladstone 
was the statesman we knew because he was, in a 
degree which has been attained by no political 
contemporary, a man of religion. 

It is only as he is approached from this side that 
he can be at all understood. He was extraordinary 
to his age because he impersonated in the field of 
politics a religious enthusiasm which was alien to its 
temper. This may seem an extravagant way of 
stating the case, but it can only seem so to those 
who insist on applying the categories of their own 
experience to one who stood so far outside and above 
it. Religion was to him not a matter of sentiment, 
nor of :esthetic expression, though he may have loved 
regulated and dignified worship. Nor was it to 
him a social or a political order, however much 
he may have laboured to have it incorporated 
in the ordered society which he conceived to be 
the method of its propagation and preserva- 
tion in the world. Religion was to him the realm 
of things ideal where the highest thoughts of man 
confronted the highest realities of the universe, the 
point where the condescension of heaven and the 
humility of earth met in forms where heaven awed 
and commanded, and earth revered and obeyed. 
But his religion was these ideals so permeated with 
ethical purpose that the man who bowed before 
God knew himself to be an agent of the God before 
whom he bowed for the creation of a happier man- 
kind, a freer and more wholesome humanity. The 
inspiration of his conscience thus came of his 
religion, which pervaded the nature which it ruled. 
To him every political question was _ religious, 
though this did not involve the converse that 
every religious question was political. For as his 
conception of religion was intensely ethical, so 
also was his ideal of the religious society. There 
is nothing that so little describes him as to say that 
he was “a High Churchman.” He was that, indeed, 
in quite another than the conventional sense. His 
mind was full of elements that defied classification 
with any ecclesiastical party, least of all the party 
that believes in the formalisms of worship and of 
office. In his earliest book his mind found very 
characteristic expression. I do not at all agree with 
the rather contemptuous criticism which it has been 
the fashion to pour upon Macaulay; but Macaulay 
could be blind enough when he liked, and he was 
never more nearly stone-blind than when he criticised 
Gladstone’s “The State in its Relations with the 
Church.” In that book the ethical ideas we have 
been speaking of—which could not be incorporated in 
any existing political organisation, ecclesiastical or 
civil, without breaking through and transforming it 
—find clear and distinct expression. 

Man he conceives as no conventional individual, 
the State and the Church as ideal rather than actual 
societies. In every particular man there is a uni- 
versal, and the particular can be himself only as 
he realises the universal. He quotes with approval 


Emerson’s saying, “The planter, who is man sent 
out into the field to gather food, is seldom cheered 
by any idea of the true dignity of his ministry. He 
sees his bushel and his cart, and nothing beyond, 
and sinks into the farmer, instead of man on the 








farm.” So he thinks a man “who holds offices 
of public trust runs a thousand hazards of 
sinking into a party-man instead of ‘man em- 
ploying party for its uses—into a_ politician 
instead of man in politics—into an administrator 
instead of man in administration.” And he 
thinks that upon a similar distinction “ depend 
alike the freedom and dignity of our being, and 
that highest result of its highest dignity and 
freedom, its implicit submission to God.” And 
as with man, so with society, whether it be 
named Church or State; within the Church lives a 
universal ideal, within the State live ethical as 
well as civil obligations, and both could be realised 
only in and through obedience to God. But a 
man who holds this position, and holds it with passion 
and conviction, is certain to demand alike from 
individual and society a conformity to his moral 
ideal which will be hateful to the expediencies of 
the hour. 

It was this great conception which, as it shaped 
his private character, governed his public career, 
making his political conduct the transcript of his 
religious beliefs. This notion was largely a Puritan 
inheritance derived from both mother and father. 
It was delightful to hear him discourse of the old- 
time faith of the men he had known in the country 
from which he had drawn all his blood and most of 
his character, exponents, as they were, of the 
sovereignty of a God who did not cease to be law 
because He reigned in love. He may be described, 
indeed, as one who tried to incorporate the Puritan 
ideal ina non-Puritansystem ; but the ideal remained 
his greatest ancestral inheritance and the source of 
his influence over his contemporaries. 

It has been often said that if Mr. Gladstone had 
not been a distinguished statesman he would have 
been a great ecclesiastic. We are very doubtful as 
to this. He was too intensely religious to be of the 
stuff out of which typical ecclesiastics are made. The 
spiritual forces in him were too elemental to run 
easily in any fixed traditional groove. He could 
not have forced himself into an attitude of com- 
promise, which is the essence of good churchmanship 
when practised in high places. He was, by virtue 
of the very intensity and independence of his con- 
victions over against all conventional politics, a 
revolutionary. He was keen to feel the incompati- 
bility of the actual with the ideal, he was transcen- 
dently ambitious to make the ideal recreate the 
actual. We could never have imagined him serving 
any sovereign, save a sovereign his own con- 
science commend:d, in forms it approved. The 
words which Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of Wolsey could never by any poet have been put 
into Gladstone's. He could not have served his king 
otherwise than as a way of serving his God. If 
Wolsey be a type of the civil ecclesiastic, Laud 
may be taken as a type of the ecclesiastical civilian 
—the man who tries to create a sacred order by civil 
means, and binds together offices in Church and 
State in order to make the Church as the State. But 
the very distinction between Laud and Gladstone 
lies here—that Laud’s ideals were political, Glad- 
stone’s ethical, and he could never have made 
office supreme, but would ever have seen it in sub- 
ordination to the well-being of man, individual 
and collective. 

It might be more correct were we to compare 
Gladstone and Becket. There was something of the 
great Saxon saint in the great English statesman; he 
was a Becket under the conditions of the nineteenth 
rather than of the twelfth century. It was not as the 
exponentof an ecclesiastical over against a civil autho- 
rity that he contended, but it was as one whose faith 
was not created but creative, making new forms for 
itself, forming happier conditions, seeking with 
chivalrous disregard of his own convenience to 
promote the happiness of man everywhere, and 
create the conditions that make for it. And so no 
man in modern times has been more of an ideal 
knight-errant, no man who so made the cause of the 
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oppressed his own, or so little grudged the labour 
needed to end oppression and bring in the happier 
day. 

I have said nothing whatever as to his contribu- 
tions to religious literature, and feel that they on 
the whole are of far less significance for his religious 
character than are his public actions. His great 
achievement in religion was his character or, 
rather, it was the supreme achievement of religion 
in him. After his character comes his career, 
which was only the application to public life 
of the character his religion had created. His 
contributions to the literature of religion be- 
long, indeed, to the intellectual side of his 
nature, and are significant only as showing how 
well he knew the soil in which his life was rooted. 
He had a great feeling after the mystery of things, 
yet not the degree of feeling that made a mystic of 
him. He was too intensely ethical to be subdued 
into quietism ; too wholesome in mind and whole in 
nature to be driven into asceticism. He had the 
intensely practical spirit of a nature that is most 
moral where most deeply religious, while his religion 
was most real where it was most intensely moral. 

This is the explanation of what has often seemed 
an extraordinary anomaly to men who never see 
farther than the outward semblance of things. In 
his idea of the form of the Church Mr. Gladstone 
was no Puritan; but in his idea as to the essence of 
religion he was as Puritan as he possibly could be. 
In his notion of the offices necessary to the well-being 
of the Church he had no kinship with the men who 
are called Dissenters or Nonconformists ; but in his 
idea as to the supremacy of God over the conscience 
and of Christ over the Church, he was absolutely in 
harmony with the convictions that made them suffer 
the reproach of the name they bear. 

And now that he has passed from our midst we 
can all feel the large majesty of his nature, the 
elevation of his character, the dignity of his bearing ; 
and as these have idealised him in the moment of 
death, so they will endear him to later generations. 

“The memory of the justis blessed. . . . His 
path is as the shining light which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S COURTESY TO 
YOUNG MEN, 





MAx* old men are fond of children, but the 
|’ youth who has just left college is less attractive 
than the child, and is usually treated according to 
his deserts. Some very distinguished men, whose 
business it was to train the young, found it their 
duty to snub them as unmercifully as Dr. Busby 
beat the boys at Westminster. Mr. Gladstone's wide 
humanity could find a place for young men as well 
as for young nations; he took more pleasure in 
encouraging their enthusiasms than in repressing 
their excesses. Let me, in this week of sorrow, set 
down my own recollections; they are not perhaps 
of interest by themselves, but they are typical of 
multitudinous acts of courtesy and kindness. 

When I entered the House of Commons I was the 
youngest member of the House; he had been a member 
for more than five-and-fifty years. As an Irishman 
I was not even among his immediate followers, and 
there was no reason why he should have noticed me. 
But he gave me a warm welcome ¢.1 words of 
encouragement on the day I took my seat. Some 
weeks afterwards I moved the adjournment one 
Thursday on an Irish Bill, obtaining, by arrangement 
among the whips, that indulgent opportunity for 
a maiden speech which is sometimes accorded. 
Before the House met on the Monday it transpired 
that Mr. Gladstone wished to speak, and, as a 
matter of course, I was glad to put off my turn 
till later. When the old man rose to address the 
House he went out of his way to thank me 





elaborately for yielding place to him. It seemed 
absurd that I, fresh from college, should be thanked 
for letting the House hear him, with his half-century 
of public service, but he said it with the reality 
which is the truest and loftiest courtesy. When I 
did rise to speak, though it was nearing the dinner 
hour, he stayed to hear me, moving his seat and 
turning half round as it were to hear better. This 
was with him no singular act of kindness. In many 
other cases I have seen him treat new members in 
the same way. He often afterwards said a kindly 
word in the division lobbies, and especially during 
the fight in Committee on the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893. Once, during that fight, he sat 
down beside Mr. James O'Connor, a quiet and 
modest man, who has scarcely allowed people 
to know that he suffered imprisonment as a Fenian, 
and began to discuss the Fenian times, finding 
sufficient explanation for the revolutionary move- 
ment in the sins of the Parliamentarians, Sadleir, 
and Keogh, and O'Flaherty. Mr.O’Connor, who had 
never dreamt that Mr. Gladstone knew of his 
existence, found that he knew not merely what he 
did but why he did it. It was this sort of 
spontaneous and detailed sympathy which made 
Mr. Gladstone's courtesy so very different from the 
facility in paying empty compliments which party 
leaders may more usually have at their command. 
The same thing was very noticeable during his visit 
to All Souls, Oxford. He had on many occasions come 
to stay with the present Bishop of Rochester and Mrs. 
Talbot (who was his niece) at Keble, and had never 
lost touch with the rapidly-changing University. 
But when he was elected an honorary Fellow of 
All Souls it was scarcely expected that he would do 
more than dine in Hall on some formal occasion. 
When it was announced that he was actually 
coming into residence, all Oxford felt honoured 
and All Souls felt very proud. With the rapid 
changes of seven-year Fellowships the average 
age in All Souls’ Common-room was _ perhaps 
not more than a third of Mr. Gladstone's years, but 
he entered with a zest which put the youngest 
of us to shame into the spirit of our half-club, 
half-scholar life. He would breakfast in Common- 
room, discoursing one morning at length on Assyri- 
ology to one whom he mistook for the Professor 
of Ancient History, and who felt so keen a joy 
in the discourse that he never undeceived him. 
He would dine in Hall, and talk to us in the 
Common-room afterwards, finding perhaps some 
pleasure in the fact that the fumes of tobacco are 
never admitted there. It seemed, as we listened, as 
if he was going back in spirit to his own early 
days. He startled us by saying that he had always 
regretted the abolition of the distinctive dress of the 
gentleman commoner. A mischievous diplomatist, 
who now suffers in Equatorial Africa for his sins, 
undertook to get him to go further and condemn the 
Reform Bill. He did not quite go so far, but he 
went very near it. Asked whether he did not regret 
the old English system of constitutional checks and 
balances, he replied: “ Yes, I have always been of 
that opinion. Mr. Hallam, who, though a Whig, was 
a sincere lover of our ancient Constitution, and a 
man of sound luminous judgment, also thought so. 
We have lost much in the course of the inevitable 
change.” It was a delightful touch, that “though a 
Whig.” Mr. Gladstone, thank God, never was a Whig, 
which is one of the essential facts in his life. But in 
that moment he seemed to have gone back to the day 
when he denounced the Reform Bill at the Union with 
such eloquence that Charles Wordsworth felt sure 
he would one day be Prime Minister of England. 
Another recollection, more personal to myself, I 
may be permitted to record. Some few weeks 
before Mr. Gladstone retired from office in 1894, I 
was foolish enough in a speech at the Memorial Hall 
to make some statements about the Chartered Com- 
pany which I could not prove, and which constituted 
a breach of privilege. The matter was brought 
before the House. It was not a very pleasant 
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situation. I made the best apology I could, and 
felt very much like a whipped schoolboy. The 
matter was one which Mr. Gladstone had to notice 
as Leader of the House. In the kindest pos- 
sible way, he dwelt upon the apology rather 
than on the offence, and the incident passed over. 
But this was not all. A couple of days afterwards 
I received an invitation to dine at Downing Street, 
at, perhaps, the last dinner party he ever gave there. 
Only those who know what it feels like when one 
has made a fool of oneself in the House of Commons 
can conceive of the gracefulness of the consolation. 
There was no sign of failing vigour about the old 
man. He talked at dinner, as was his custom, 
generally, and not so much to any one of us sepa- 
rately. After dinner he spoke to me earnestly about 
Ireland, about pre-Union history, about the tragedy 
that at moments when Ireland seemed most likely to 
gain her freedom she was tearing out her vitals in 
internal strife. So it was at the end of the last cen- 
tury, so it has been since. There was no touch of 
blame towards any man or any section; only the deep 
regret. Just before the guests left, Mrs. Gladstone 
told the butler to order thecarriage for half-past seven 
in the morning. They were going to an early service 
at Lambeth Palace. He seemed so keen and well that 
it was difficult to believe the fateful announcement, 
made ten days later, that he intended to retire. 
I was one of those who clung to the hope that he 
might by a great pressure of popular enthusiasm be 
induced to remain, and many fervent telegrams 
praying him to stay came from my constituents to 
Downing Street. I don't suppose such prayers ever 
came from Ireland to Downing Street before or ever 
will again. He had touched the heart of a sensitive 
people, just as among individuals he had touched the 
hearts of any who had hearts to touch. Now we have 
relapsed into the old strife of Whigs and Tories. 


V. K. 








“THE GARB OF 


HERE was an agreeable spice of irony in Sir 
Henry Irving’s speech at the Press Fund 
Dinner. He described the newspaper as “ an ever- 
changing panorama of the raw material of art and 
literature,’ and with an eye to Mr. Bryce and others, 
who complain that the raw material competes with 
the artistic product, he said, “ It is no use protesting 
against rivalry, if it be the rivalry of life, and the 
gentlemen of the Press who are engaged in stage- 
managing a drama which, after all, is the real 
article, must always command more spectators than 
the humble artists who seek truth in the garb of 
illusion.” Certainly the stage pays its tribute to the 
“real article” by imitating railway accidents, race- 
courses, the field of battle, and other spheres of influ- 
ence under the sway of the newspapers. We still re- 
call the thrill which greeted the appearance of the first 
hansom cab on the boards and the downpour of the 
first shower of rain. Here it was not the “ garb of 
illusion” which charmed the multitude, but the 
ocular demonstration of the real cab and real water. 
When the machinists of Drury Lane reproduced 
Boulter’s Lock to the life, every boating man respected 
the drama for this achievement. Given a theatre 
big enough, there is no reason why the panorama 
of the raw material should not occupy the stage as 
well as the newspaper. Some day a manager may 
produce every Saturday night a review of the week 
which will be a dangerous competitor of the Sunday 
journals. It would not be so artistic as the per- 
formances at the Lyceum, but it would appeal to the 
numerous class of unsophisticated playgoers who 
like a prodigious quantity of life to a halfpenny- 
worth of art. 

But we seem to perceive in Sir Henry Irving's 
remarks a sly suggestion that what he calls the 
stage-management of the “real article” is by no 
means independent of illusion. The newspaper seeks 
truth very often in the garb of romance because no 
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other wardrobe is available. A novelist has been 
lecturing recently on the thesis that fiction is the 
highest form of truth, and one has only to look at 
most of the telegrams from New York and Madrid to 
see that the disseminators of war news are enthusi- 
asts for the same principle. The human mind is so 
constituted that it cannot contemplate what the 
French call la vraie vérité even for the shortest 
space of time without an irresistible desire to 
clothe the stranger in some misleading costume. 
You behold the true truth for a moment 
emerging like a nymph from her bath, and 
you cast about at once for the nearest garb of 
illusion to clothe her too dazzling perfectness. 
There is an infinite variety of this drapery always 
ready to hand. It can be manufactured so easily 
that none of it need ever hang on a clothes-line. 
The newspaper itself is a graceful and appropriate 
garment which is never out of fashion. Thus it 
happens that a good deal of the “raw material of 
art and literature” is not raw at all, but, as it is 
presented in the newspaper, is a finished work of 
imagination. Take many a cause célébre. The 
verdict of the jury may approximate to the truth— 
at least we hope so, for the sake of one of our most 
precious institutions. But to expect that a story 
which has passed through the successive media of 
evidence, advocacy, judicial summing-up and news- 
paper commentary, will leave upon the popular mind 
an exact impression of impartial accuracy, is to 
expect from human nature the celestial glow of 
perfectibility. 

We see in the American Press at this moment 
how mystification may be synonymous with news. 
Mr. McKinley and his colleagues have found it 
necessary to establish a censorship to limit the 
indiscretion of the native journalism in time of 
war. But columns have to. be filled and the public 
appetite glutted with the fodder of ingenious specu- 
lation. As Sir Henry Irving says, “ nowadays the 
world is on tiptoe, and the soul of journalism must 
be prophetic because it has to do for a curious and 
wide-eyed public what was done for a much simpler 
generation by the alchemist and the astrologer.” 
Some newspaper reading, indeed, is about ae profit- 
able as crystal-gazing. The editorial astrologer claims 
to drive the stars in their courses, and you may join 
the expedition for a penny. Sir Matthew Ridley has 
declined to set the law in motion against the fashion- 
able palmist, on the ground that palmistry is in- 
offensive when there is no intent to “impose.” No 
doubt he looks with the same benevolent eye on the 
sporting prophets who have so woefully misled the 
public over the Derby. They are earnest men whose 
faith in their judgment of horseflesh is never shaken 
by the victory of a rank outsider. But the gipsy 
who has been bred to fortune-telling is equally 
earnest, for she is sustained by the immemorial 
tradition of a superstitious race, and believes as 
firmly in the index of the hand as the sporting 
prophet in the “stable-tip,” or the daily chronicler 
of politics in the clouds on the international horizon. 
There is no equality of intellectual calibre amongst 
these augurs; but if intention is to be the legal test of 
rectitude, why should the fortune-teller be prosecuted 
and the racing tipster left free to try his luck 
again? The medieval alchemist might be staggered 
by the dexterity with which principles are sometimes 
transmuted in the crucible of the modern newspaper, 
but his kindred spirit would prevent him from 
questioning the sincerity of the process. 

There is one illusion of journalism which still 
needs explanation to a public sometimes resentful 
of the speed of printing. It is suspected that there 
must be a greater liability to error in the daily com- 
mentary on events than in the leisurely reflection of 
the easy-chair. Error there is in abundance; but it 
is not a special attribute of newspapers. The philo- 
sopher who discourses at long intervals may be just 
as fallible as the leader-writer ; witness M. Bruneti¢cre, 
who inveighs against art asa peril to morals, though 
in the supposed interests of the State he defends the 
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violation of elementary justice and sense by the chiefs 
of the French Army. A fool in uniform may debauch 
public opinion for the sake of his amour propre with 
the approval of the moralist who ponders long and 
gloomily over the ethical offences of French novelists. 
Sir Henry Irving observes that the rapidity which 
distinguishes the opinions of the Press does not 
always disqualify them for comparison with the 
“protracted meditation of the philosophic recluse.” 
They may be due sometimes to hasty inference, 
because haste, like prejudice, is an affair of tempera- 
ment; but they may also be due to the rigorous 
cultivation of the judicial habit in a quick under- 
standing. A great artist was once asked in a court 
of law how he could presume to demand a large sum 
for a picture which he painted in a couple of days. 
He said the presumption was the value of many 
years’ training. With equal reason it may be claimed 
that judgments based on a long experience of the 
“raw material of art and literature” are not always 
more illusory in journalism than in statesmansbip or 
philosophy. 








THE APATHY OF THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


——-e e——- 


OLSTOI’S remark that he began to think Zola 
must be in the wrong because the students 

had declared against him is significant of the wide 
difference which separates the Continental from the 
English university. It is not that the inference was 
necessarily or probably right. There are doubtless 
many who would dismiss it at once as the judgment 
of an eccentric and irresponsible thinker. But 
Englishmen, who do not look to the universities for 
a strong expression of opinion or even a widespread 
interest in contemporary issues, will notice here, 
quite apart from any suggestion of the material 
truth of Tolstoi’s dictum, another indication of the 
intensely political spirit which rages in a Continental 
university. If this stood alone, it might be explained 
as being due to personal and local causes, such as the 
reverence for the army which is so powerful an 
influence in France. But it is very far from being 
peculiar to the French universities. At this moment 
the racial animosities which are straining almost to 
breaking point the union of the nationalities which 
are included in the Dual Monarchy are found no- 
where more acute than in the universities. It has 
even been found necessary to close the lecture-rooms 
to the students by way of punishment for the dis- 
orderly character of their political demonstrations ; 
an extreme method of disciplinary correction the 
efficacy of which might be open to question in our 
own universities. In Russia, again, the prominence 
of the student in the Nihilist movement is well 
known, whilst the measure recently introduced into 
the German Reichstag to restrict the liberty of the 
“privat docent ” illustrates the importance attached 
by the Kaiser to the influence of the lecturer upon 
the opinions of the undergraduates. To borrow an 
expression which is much in vogue at the present 
moment, the “atmosphere” of a Continental uni- 
versity is pre-eminently political. The student feels 
and responds to the influences which surround him 
as a citizen. Nor, of course, is this a new phenomenon. 
The political demonstrations of the students of Jena 
eighty years ago, who were judged by Metternich to 
be only less dangerous enemies than Napoleon him- 
self to the causes of privilege and peace, was an 
early illustration of what has been characteristic of 
all revolutionary movement in Germany—the leading 
role in which university students and professors 
have figured. It has been remarked more than once 
that the demand for reform in this century, which 
in England came mainly from men of business, was 
mainly urged and organised in Germany by students, 
professors, and journalists. The movements of 1848 
in Continental Europe were largely associated with 
the activity of the students, and nowhere more so 
than in Hungary. The Continental university to-day 








is faithful to its traditions. If it is a “little world,” 
it is not isolated from the larger world of current 
political movement and enthusiasms. 

Now in this respect the English universities 
present a striking contrast to the Continental. 
Oxford and Cambridge still produce orators and 
thinkers, and a small minority of undergraduates 
devote themselves to the study of current political 
questions. The Union continues to attract politicians 
who will one day develop into statesmen, accepting 
Mr. Birrell’s definition of a statesman as a politician 
with a salary. But these influences and the activity 
of the political clubs affect little more than a fringe 
of the undergraduate population. The average 
undergraduate observes to the general political 
movement of his time an attitude of easy indiffer- 
ence. Itis by other methods than appeals to political 
principle that you arouse him to enthusiasm. Try 
him with some question that touches him in his 
undergraduate capacity, and you will galvanise him 
into an excitement strangely contrasting with his 
normal composure. Threaten him with the danger 
of further feminine encroachments, and he will 
organise processions and riots, and all the apparatus 
of loud and irregular remonstrance. But questions 
that concern a larger and vaguer world than that of 
college life will not deeply stir him. He is content 
to repose on a few general principles, strongly if 
somewhat dimly held. He is ready to acquiesce in 
the status quo, always excepting the regulations as 
to college chapels, and is a believer in authority 
outside the limits of the proctor’s jurisdiction. He 
has no sympathy with the agitator or the turbulent 
mob who come into conflict with the representatives 
of law and order, though he resents the interference 
of the police with his own freedom of movement as 
unmannerly and improper. In his everyday habits 
of life he is a rigid observer of conventional “ form,” 
and has a horror for whatis novel or unfamiliar. An 
admirable corrective of intellectual arrogance, the 
climate of undergraduate opinion is scarcely favour- 
able to the growth of a widespread political 
enthusiasm. 

To investigate all the causes which produce this 
result would involve a long and detailed inquiry. 
But a few may be briefly hinted at. In the first 
place, whilst political feeling is less explosive in 
England than in most Continental countries, under- 
graduates are largely drawn from those social classes 
which least of all are prone to enthusiasm. The 
older universities are still for the most part 
frequented by the sons of the rich or the well-to-do, 
and a degree is invested with a social even more 
than an intellectual prestige. As a result, there is 
always a considerable number of undergraduates 
who can at no time in their university career be 
regarded as serious students ; and inherited views of 
the rights of property run little risk of dissolution 
in a life of enjoyment with congenial associates, all 
equally contemptuous of intellectual pursuits. An- 
other important influence—tending to detach a man 
from the generalcurrent of thoughtand feeling—is the 
college system. The interests of the undergraduate 
centre largely round his college and its fortunes, and 
they supply a focus for his energies and enthusiasms. 
The advantages of the system are obvious enough, 
and nobody will be found to question the value of 
the esprit de corps which it stimulates. But it is 
equally indisputable that to substitute the corporate 
life of the college for that of the university may 
sometimes tend to narrow the range of vision. The 
undergraduate inherits the traditions of the college, 
and will often, consciously or unconsciously, accept 
its standard and the set of opinions which prevail 
among its members, And every college has its own 
700s, its own point of view, its own distinguishing 
tastes and interests. 

Closely allied with this influence is that of an 
exaggerated athleticism which pays greater homage 
to the distinctions of the field than to those of the 
schools. The prospects or achievements of some 
athletic team form the most frequent topic of 
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conversation; and it is to the discussion, if not 
to the pursuit, of athletics that the undergraduate 
devotes such time as is at his disposal after he 
has satisfied the demands of the lecturer and 
the Dean. The effect upon the morale of the 
English gentleman may be excellent. We are 
bidden to admire the successful Colonial Governor or 
Indian administrator, the triumphant products of 
this type of training. None the less is it true that 
the average undergraduate, absorbed in the pursuit 
or the contemplation of field sports, finds little time 
or inclination for the study of subjects of either 
speculative or political interest. These combined 
causes produce the effect which explains the absence 
of an active interest—except amongst a compara- 
tively small set—in any subject outside the everyday 
concerns of college life—and that is the prevalence of 
the Philistine spirit. Politics, philosophy, and letters 
are left to the few; the average undergraduate is a 
Philistine avowed and unashamed. And his influence 
infects those who are not. For it is out of deference 
to this general temper that a habit of thought has 
grown up which is impatient of beliefs, and admires 
nothing so much as the reservation of judgment and 
the cynical repudiation of ideals. Such an environ- 
ment produces a society of healthy, practical English 
gentlemen. But it is an uncongenial nursery for the 
training of men who make or follow revolutions in 
the world of politics or of thought. For though 
there emerges a minority which is strong in its 
command of reasoned principles, and its unswerving 
allegiance to ideals, it may sooner hope to convert 
the world outside than to transform academic 
apathy at home. 





NIGHT HABITS OF WILD 


—ro0e— 


HERE is probably less known about the night 
habits of British wild animals than about any 
other branch of the natural history of our islands. 
The reason for this lack of knowledge is, of course, 
not far to seek. Observations are exceedingly 
difficult to make during the hours of darkness, and 
very few men even amongst the growing numbers 
of enthusiastic young naturalists are able, even if 
they were ever so willing, to spend their nights 
in the open air. I have kept a couple of foxes 
under observation a night or two on the northern 
hills by sitting amongst the loose boulders and crags 
beneath which they had a litter of cubs. Long 
before midnight they came and barked in their 
short peculiar way, but whether as a call to their 
offspring to come forth or in angry disapproval of 
my presence, which they could doubtless smell, it is 
impossible to say. Once or twice I could discern 
the body of one of them weirdly outlined against 
the horizon as it stood on the top of an old mining 
hillock in front of me. Whether they brought any 
food for their offspring or not I could never ascertain, 
but a careful search round the den each morning 
at daybreak resulted in the finding of nothing. 

That foxes travel great distances at night time, 
and purely on their own account, I have proved over 
and over again by tracing them in the snow from 
points lying six and eight miles apart as the crow 
flies. This distance would be more than doubled 
when the animal's zigzagging and wandering about 
in the apparent hope of circumventing a stray 
rabbit on the feed or pouncing upon a sleeping 
grouse had been taken into consideration. 

That the creature is capable of going without 
food for a considerable period of time is proved by 
the fact that its doings, during the whole of a long 
winter's night, may be traced on the snow without 
discovering any evidence of food either having been 
secured or partaken of from some hidden store. 
Although a shy and suspicious animal, a fox is an apt 
pupil, and speedily learns to discriminate between 
things harmful and unharmful. Not long ago a York- 
shire farmer, whose flock of geese suffered somewhat 
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severely from the depredations of a number of 
foxes, conceived the notion of scaring the robbers 
away by hanging a small bell to the neck of his 
gander. For a time this pretty piece of ingenuity 
was rewarded by a perfect immunity from loss, but 
by-and-by the harmlessness of the device was dis- 
covered, and finally the old gander wearing the bit 
of tinkling metal was himself slain and eaten. 

Hares are particularly active during the night. 
They rise from their forms at dusk, stretch them- 
selves, and in hilly moorland districts descend into 
the valleys where the most luscious grass grows to 
feed. I have frequently traced hares from their 
feeding ground, which they visited every night at 
the bottom of a Yorkshire dale, to the peat hags on 
the hill tops, a distance of two miles away, where 
they rested during the day. When hares are going 
to seek their day or sleeping quarters, they practise 
a very ingenious trick in order to mislead and baffle 
their enemies. This consists of travelling for some 
distance in a direction they have no intention of 
pursuing, and then doubling back exactly along their 
own track for a good way, and suddenly leaving it 
by making a tremendous sideward bound to right or 
left. This accomplished to their satisfaction, they 
trot off at right angles to the path they have just 
left, and go to form. Sometimes a very painstaking 
animal will repeat the trick once or twice the same 
night. When snow lies thick upon the ground, 
hares love to burrow into a deep drift of it and 
spend the day with one eye just visible through a 
small peep-hole on the side commanding a good view 
of the approach of an enemy. 

It is a strange thing that, when hares and 
rabbits die from starvation during exceptionally 
hard winters, they nearly always like to do so near 
running water. 

Both stoats and weasels hunt assiduously by 
night, judging from the distances they may often be 
traced in a fall of snow occurring before midnight, 
and that the former, at any rate, will return night 
after night during a spell of hard weather to feed off 
a victim I have proved by fastening a dead rabbit 
down where it had been killed and preparing the 
snow around it. Weasels take to field barns in 
winter in search of rats and mice, and both they and 
their victims may be traced across fields from one 
building to another when snow lies upon the ground. 
They occasionally take up their quarters in a mole’s 
nest, and woe betide the “mowdiewarp” they 
manage to come to close quarters with. I have kept 
both moles and hedgehogs as pets, and directly 
darkness sets in they both begin to be very active. 
Moles are, of course, very energetic during the day, 
when they do most of their tunnelling, I am 
persuaded. 

The common brown rat does most of his work 
during the hours of darkness, and the quantity of 
earth he can remove from a burrow in a single night 
is often astonishing. Both rats and water-voles are 
much more quarrelsome than is generally supposed, 
and I have on several occasions seen desperate 
battles between the members of each species at dusk 
and heard squeals by river-banks and farmyards 
which portended severe punishment when it was far 
too dark to see what was going on. A water-vole 
is, I have ascertained by observation, very much 
afraid of a common brown rat. All species of mice 
appear to be most active during the nocturnal 
periods of their time. On fine summer’s nights I 
have, whilst lying under a hedgerow, seen harvest- 
mice chasing each other up and along branches out- 
lined against the western sky, and everyone knows 
how noisy roadside hedges often are with some 
species chattering and calling to each other. I have 
always been puzzled by the fact that so many 
shrew-mice should prefer to die on footpaths running 
through meadows during the night. I have some- 
times picked up a couple in half a mile, and as they 
had, so far as I could discern, no marks of violence 
on them, I could not accept the theory that they 
had been killed by wandering cats. R. K. 
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AMABILIS INSANIA. 


—_+oe— 


F a Dibdin Redivivus should arise, to continue the 
History of Booksales which closed in 1817, he 
would give a high place to the Ashburnham Library 
dispersion just concluded. Less voluminous than 
the Sunderland or Libri collections, it contained 
a larger number than either of exceedingly precious 
books, and brought correspondingly higher prices. 
The famous Merly sale realised £13,000, the 
McCarthy library £16,000; of the Stanley sale, 
with fewer books, it was boasted that each day 
brought £1,000. But the money value of the 
Ashburnham Library is nearly £63,000, with an 
average of £3,000 per day. It had increased annually 
during sixty-three years from the time when, a 
Westminster boy, its owner bought his first book, 
an Albertus Magnus, in Great College Street for 
eighteenpence. His principle in collecting was to 
obtain the rarest and most perfect copies of the 
books he craved. His first love was for Bibles, 
Prayer-books, Hours, Missals; then for specimens 
from the early English presses. Later he devel- 
oped a passion for vellum copies, for Classical 
Fifteeners, and for early sporting books. In- 
cidental to these fancies were the _ splendid 
bindings, early woodcuts, and general illustrations, 
which decorated many of his treasures. Of the 
volumes rarest where all were rare may be men- 
tioned the Block Book “ Biblia Pauperum” of 1430, 
which sold for £1,050; the Mazarine Bible, fetching 
£4,000; the St. Jerome Bible of 1462, £1,500. The 
most beautiful of the Hours was the 1525 “ Heures de 
la Vierge” printed by Geoffrey Tory of Bruges, 
£860; and another by his pupil and successor, Mail- 
lard, £550. The vellum Aldine Aristotle of 1483 
brought £800; the first editions of Juliana Barnes 
on Hunting and on Fishing, respectively £385 and 
£360. Except in the British Museum and in the 
(late) Althorp Library, such a gallery of Caxtons has 
never been brought together: conspicuous amongst 
these were the “ Lyf of Jason,” £2,100; the “ Boethins,” 
£1,479; the “Dictes or Sayings,” £1,320; while 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales from the press of 
Wynkyn de Worde went for £1,000. First editions 
of English Classics form a peculiar feature in the 
catalogue. There were Burton’s Anatomy, Foxe’s 
Martyrs, Gawain Douglas’s Aineid, the Utopia, 
Paradise Lost, the first Shakespeare Folio, Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. The Shakespeare was bought for 
the Stratford Memorial Library at £585, not the 
highest price which has been given for it; the 
Paradise Lost for the unprecedented sum of £51. 
An uncut first edition of Waverley astounded every- 
one by selling for £78; and the first five editions of the 
Compleat Angler, sold together, a probably unique 
set, rose with protracted and eager biddings to £800. 
A pleasant and a useful folk are bibliomaniacs ; 
pleasant in their old-world erudition and their con- 
tagious enthusiasm; useful in that their devotion 
has saved precious relics which through changing 
literary fashion would have been lost, the keen 
collective instinct scenting out and rescuing volumes 
not a few, doomed otherwise as inept chart to the 
butter shop. The scholar owns them near of kin; 
if dilettanti merely, they yet apply the clothes- 
philosophy to his cherished authors; he finds it 
pleasanter to read and handle a Grenville Homer, 
an Aldine Cicero, a Bodoni Anacreon, than to thumb 
his treasures in vulgar school-book garb: he thinks 
of De Thou’s rapturous encomiums on the “glory” 
of Grolier’s splendid books; of Porson hugging and 
kissing the Clark MS. of Plato; of Henry Bradshaw's 
“caressing clasp of a rare book in his two broad 
hands,” before proceeding to inspect and criticise. 
And so the ridicule flung at book collectors never 
sticks; Walter Scott, making fun of Oldbuck’s 
Library, ‘“s’annonce de ces gens-la”; Steele’s con- 
temptuous sneer at Thomas Rawlinson is the one 
dull Paper in the Tailer. But the book-sale of our 
time is less august than of seventy years ago: to-day 








titled bibliomaniacs transact their purchases by 
proxy; then Dukes and Marquises rode to the field 
in person like the noble youth of France at Steinkirk. 
The Duke of Roxburghe, though he employed a friend 
to bid, watched the contest always from beside the 
auctioneer. On oneoccasion the book on sale was a first 
Folio Shakespeare; the Duke’sdeputy becamealarmed 
by the rising tide, and passed to him a slip of paper 
asking if he should persist. It came back with 
Macbeth’s lines, “ Lay on, Macduff; and damned be 
he who first cries ‘Hold, enough!’” And Mr. Sotheby, 
poising his hammer above the heads of Piccadilly 
booksellers, may recall the days when his prede- 
cessor, Evans, presided over Stars and Garters at the 
Gossett, Alchorne, Townley, McCarthy auctions; as 
when the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Spencer and his 
son, Lords Bath and Blandford, with such minora 
sidera as Heber, Sir F. Freeling, Sir M. Sykes, stood 
to bid against each other for the Valdorfer 
Boccaccio, the habitual “and ten” of Lord Bland- 
ford following every rival offer, till the book fell to 
him at £2,260! This was in 1812; the highest price 
then paid for any single book; it has dwindled since 
in the presence of two Mazarine Bibles, and of the 
1549 “Psalmorum Codex,” which at the Thorold 
sale in 1884 fetched £4,950. It is curious to trace 
the rise in prices which a hundred and twenty years 
have seen. In the sale catalogue of Dr. West's 
famous library, 1773, th» Boke of St. Albans sells for 
£13, which went the other day for £385, Caxton’s 
“Corydale,” at the same sale, brought £14, Lord 
Ashburnham’s copy selling for £760. Higden’s 
“Polychronicon” has risen in the same time from 
£16 to £500. The meanest Caxton is priced to-day 
at not less than £100; on the first Ashburnham day 
eight Caxtons fetched £5,000; the same number, and 
of equal merit, amounting in the West sale to £163 ; 
while the costliest amongst them, the “ Recuyell” of 
1471, now priced at £950, was knocked down to 
George III., the great Caxton purchaser of that time, 
for £32. In the Rawlinson sale of 1756 the Wynkyn 
de Worde’s Boke of St. Albans, now worth £1,000, 
sold at one guinea; and the 1509 Ship of Fools, 
fetching £76 the other day, was offered to Pepys by 
his bookseller for eight shillings. The increased 
enthusiasm for collecting and the consequent rise in 
prices during the present century has been due to 
Dibdin’s books. Compare the sales which preceded 
them, of Askew, Strange, Woodhouse, Ritson, 
Boucher, with those which followed on the publica- 
tion of the “ Bibliomania” ; of Gossett, Horne Tooke, 
Edwards. The only feeble sale of that time was 
Talleyrand’s. Lord Taunton used to point at a fine 
collection of Spanish books in his library, obtained 
there much below their value. A young man, just 
beginning to collect, he mentioned at breakfast that 
he should like to bid for some Talleyrand books; his 
father called him aside and put a blank cheque into 
his hands, which he filled up after the sale for 
£2,400. 

The fantasies of collectors have been endless. 
The Gossett Library was famous for its vellum books, 
the Baker Library for its unique copies, Douce’s for 
its old French, Drury’s for its Large Paper, Utter- 
son’s for its Black Letter, the Althorp (now the 
Rylands) Library for its matchless incunabula, Of 
all manias the most childish was the passion for 
“ true copies "—copies known by a misprint. Yet the 
“true” Elzevir Cesar, with its pulres for “ plures” ; 
the true Pine’s Horace, with its pos/est for “ potest ;” 
the Elzevir Virgil, with seven words accidentally 
printed in red ink; the misprinted Bibles—vinegar 
for “ vineyard,” printers for “ prices,” idle for “ idol,” 


placemakers for “ peacemakers,” grin for “ gin” —still 


command high sums by virtue purely of their defects. 
Akin to this is love of the “unique,” as of the 
single copy on satin of the Deserted Village, 
printed as an experiment in 1802; while the fatal 
rage for “ Illustrated Copies,” introduced by Granger 
in 1769, mutilated countless volumes, whose hand- 
some title-pages now look sad and orphaned without 
the portraits which should flank them. Denouncing 
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these as puerile, we look with tenderness on some 
other symptoms of the mania. We can finger 
reverently the vellum Aldine Aristotle in New 
College library, the only perfect copy known; the 
large paper Bacon's Essays in the Cracherode col- 
lection, where “a rivulet of text meanders through 
a meadow of margin’; can caress with lingering 
finger the bindings of a Maioli, a Bonelli, a Colbert, 
the interlaced crescents of Diana of Poitiers, or a 
smooth russia plane of Roger Payne's Venetian 
olive. Admirable binders we have had of late; the 
books are fortunate which were pressed and beauti- 
fied by Hering, Lewis, Riviere, Hayday, Zaehnsdorf ; 
but to produce such volumes as the Petrarch, 
the Merlin, or the Bembo on the Ashburnham 
shelves required tools cut specially and perhaps 
never used again; and few collectors care for so 
lavish an expenditure. That it can be done was 
shown by last month's exhibition of modern English 
bookbindings at Messrs. Goupils’ gallery: Mr.Chivers’s 
transparent vellum, Miss Dunn’s hand-painted “ Cran- 
ford,” Mr. Baggaley’s gold dentelle tooling upon 
emerald green leather, may emulate the master- 
pieces of the sixteenth century bibliopegists if 
they only stand the strain of time as well. And 
if in binding, so in the more vital art of 
printing our age has witnessed a revival. At the 
opening of this century the finest English printers 
were Bulmer and Bensley, inferior in paper, ink, 
and workmanship. Early in the ‘forties Caslon, the 
typefounder, showed to Whittingham some old 
punches and matrices which he had discovered, and 
the founts of type cast from them were eagerly 
adopted by himself and Pickering, bearing fruit in 
the splendid Prayerbooks of 1844, and in such pro- 
ductions as the eight volume Milton of 1850. These 
changed the whole character of printing, and now 
the commonest books are for the most part better 
than the chefs-dcuvre of 100 years ago. 

The rage for fifteeners and Editiones Principes 
must be the luxury of the very few; but it reappears 
to-day more mildly and more rationally in the 
demand for First Editions. An Editio Princeps is a 
second birth, the first appearance in type of a book 
long extant in MS. A First Edition is the actual 
birth; the earliest rendering into print from the 
fresh produce of a modern author's brain. An Editio 
Princeps has value in itself, irrespective of our 
interest in the writer ; a First Edition, like an Auto- 
graph, brings us nearer to the author whom we love 
by the immediate transference into book form of his 
creations, fresh from his devising and correcting 
pen, and reflecting his joy in their production. The 
longing for first editions of a valued composer be- 
speaks genuine literary feeling; and the popular 
demand for these in recent years is discriminating, if 
sometimes extravagant. Paradise Lost has risen 
within our memory from £5 to £50, though we 
believe no one has succeeded in amassing a set of 
volumes with their eight title-pages which Simmons 
chose to distribute between the fifteen hundred 
copies of the first impression. The first Utopia 
in English sold recently for £51; Gray’s Elegy for 
£74; the Vicar of Wakefield is at this moment 
offered for £90; while early Byrons are not valued, 
the Lyrical Ballads of 1798 and of 1800 are very 
costly. The 1830 Tennyson is running up to £20: a 
hundred remainders of “Poems by Two Brothers” 
were offered some years ago by the Louth publisher 
to a Sunderland bookseller for sixpence each, and 
refused; one sold the other day for £13 102. 
Dickens's novels, unless with the covers and extra 
plates, do not go very high, nor do Thackeray's; but 
Sketches by Boz and the Christmas Carol 
command a high price, as do Thackeray's shorter 
pieces. A set of Miss Austen’s went not long ago 
for £26 103, a Robinson Crusoe for £19 10s. 
Ruskin originals are beyond the reach of all but 
lengthy purses, and the little Pre-Raphaelite Germ 
is even more costly in proportion. The day of great 
private libraries is on the wane; the rarities which 
made their boast are falling by degrees, and will all 














ultimately fall, into corporate hands. We sigh over 
these great dispersions, but to letters and to men 
they are a gain: for one student who pursues a 
volume to the seclusion of a private library, a 
hundred consult it at their ease in the facile accessi- 
bility of Birmingham or Manchester, of the Bodleian 
or the British Museum. And the scholar’s library will 
still, as ever, be to him the shrine and oudandos of his 
life and home, the workshop of his activity, the 
corrective of his weariness. From friction with his 
fellow-men, from ruffling outside business cares, he 
seeks refuge in his book-lined room. His book lies 
awhile unread upon his knee, while his eyes travel 
restfully among the mute yet eloquent friends 
around, radiating through their covers the precious 
fructifying soul of each in turn—the poetry which 
softened, the romance which toned, the philosophy 
which informed him in the past—touching like piano 
notes the vibrant wires of his mind, welling up in 
continuous sequent ripple the thoughts which they 
raised in him when read; while all accidents of 
business, correspondence, conflict, drop away, and 
the real higher self, as thought and study have 
developed it, starts up active and supreme. No need 
has he of comely margins, unique or uncut copies, 
blue Turkey-bound illuminated vellum; and yet— 
even for him the flavour of his volumes will be 
subtler and his joy in them more delicate, if their 
acquisition and selection has been haloed here and 
there by the fine phrensy of the bibliomania. 


W. TF. 








THE VALLEY OF THE GIPPING, 

YEARLY due north from Ipswich town stretches 
N Gipping Vale, right away past the markets of 
Needham and Stow to tlie little village of like name 
with the stream which, rising there, flows through 
the peaceful champaign, to lose itself in the Orwell, 
not far west of the town which figured in Domesday 
as “Gippeswic”—a name that, in the course of 
time, has been softened to its present form. A 
bright day in early summer is no fitting season for 
Dryasdust discussion; and one may well leave to 
more convenient season the inquiry whether the river 
gave its name to the village or the village was sponsor 
to the stream; and whether Kemble’s “ Gippingas” 
were mythical and eponymous, or really a historic 
tribe. Better to postpone the settlement of such ques- 
tions till one returns to books and libraries, and wan- 
der at one’s own will in the peaceful valley—through 
which many pass along the iron road—and where 
the few who know its charm love tolinger. It has no 
grand or striking scenery ; it is pastoral rather than 
picturesque; and its chief notes are repose and 
placidity. Those who dwell there seem scarce to 
know what hurry means; and, to compare exceeding 
small things with great ones, it conjures up—to one, 
at least, who knows something of its attractions—a 
faint vision of that ia 

ant 
In which it seeméd always afternoon. 


One must not, however, press the comparison of an 
East Anglian lotos-land too far, being mindful of 
the old proverb, “ Omnis comparatio claudicat.” 

One may reach this valley in many ways. Coming 
south, Norwich offers a convenient starting-point, 
the route being adown the line to Stowmarket; 
from the west the rail from Newmarket through 
Bury—the “ byrig” or town, not the burial-place, of 
the martyred king—joins the line at Stowmarket, 
where Young, the tutor of Milton, was once vicar, 
and Crabbe went to school; and from the south one 
cannot do better than make Ipswich the point of 
departure. The ideal plan would be to wander on 
foot along the bank of the little stream, turning 
aside here and there as fancy might dictate—to 
climb a hill in order to obtain a wider view ; to visit 
an ancient church, alas! only to find how heavy was 
the hand of Dowsing, the fiercest iconoclast of the 
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seventeenth century ; or to rest in some tiny village, 
all embowered in trees. Failing this, one may alight 
at any of the little stations in the vale itself, and 
wander as far as time will allow. 

Of these last, perhaps one of the most convenient, 
and certainly not the least charming, lies a few miles 
from Ipswich. As the train speeds on into the open 
country, one recognises the decorative value of furze 
and broom. Light and shade play over the 
blossoms, almost bewildering one with the varying 
shades of yellow, ranging from cream to burnished 
gold, the glow of which is heightened by the dark 
green of the foliage,against which the dry stems of the 
furze show up like ash-grey snakes suddenly 
arrested in their twining. Before the eye can take 
in the full charm the speed slackens and the train 
draws up at the platform, from which one has a 
good view of the village, and may take the choice 
of roads. If the landscape fails to deserve the 
epithet “ beautiful,” which, indeed, is often 
too lavishly employed, it is certainly exceed- 
ingly pretty. Through the lush meadows the 
stream winds its way southwards, passing in its 
course underneath an old-world bridge, over which 
lies the road to the village. Right in the middle- 
distance is an ancient mill, with dingy-white 
weather-boards, which the beams of the westering 
sun are kissing into silver; and a little beyond is a 
picturesque sixteenth-century inn, with overhanging 
upper storeys, and traces of carving that seem to 
speak of the house having come down in the world. 
Contrasted with the warm cream plaster of this 
building are brick cottages of a rich red that the 
modern brickmaker seems unable to reproduce. Nor 
is the land-cape treeless: dotted here and there are 
plantations numerous though small, just sufficient to 
break what would otherwise be an almost level 
sky-line, and to show by the breaks how luxuriant 
is the verdure of the meadows. And, of course, 
there is a village pond, over which, in quiet beauty, 
droops a weeping willow. The church is distinctly 
good, or, rather, would have been so had not some 
improving hand added a tiny little spire to a massive 
tower that needed no such ornament. It is strange 
how this fashion obtains in the eastern counties. 
The addition of the graceful spire to the Norman 
tower of Norwich Cathedral by Bishop Percy, in 
the fourteenth century was an undoubted success, 
and it towers proudly above the surrounding build- 
ings. A similar addition at Attleborough ruined a 
noble church; for when it fell, storm-stricken, it 
destroyed the chancel, which has never been rebuilt. 

The road up or down the valley offers equal 
charm. One cannot lose sight of the clear winding 
stream, and the lush water-meadows are crossed 
by footpaths from which no notice-board warns off 
the traveller. The thick herbage is blotched and 
splashed with the deep gold of the cups of the marsh 
marigold—a flower that would be more highly prized 
were it not socommon. In contrast to this beauty 
of green and gold is the creamy white of the meadow- 
sweet, just bursting into flower, and perfuming the 
air with its fragrance. This water-loving plant is 
very abundant right up to the district of the Broads, 
where the waterways are often thickly fringed with it. 
Indeed, to anyone who knows that part of the country 
the broad lines of its yellowish-white flowers are 
sure indications of a dyke or cut, even though 
no water can be seen. Here, along the banks 
of the stream, stands a pollard—willow or an alder; 
and stretching out into the water on either side is a 
belt of reeds, the favourite haunt of many of the 
warblers. It is too early yet for the water-lilies, 
though one may see their submerged leaves below 
the surface; but in tiny backwaters the delicate 
white flowers of the water crowfoot make a brave 
show. 

In one respect our valley can compete with, and 
perhaps surpass, the valley of the Thames—the 
abundance of sedge-warblers. He who wanders 


along its roads or through its water-meadows will 
The birds have been here some 


not want for music. 











time now, and it is too late to see the males perched 
on some point of vantage singing their loudest, as if 


to signalise their readiness to mate. But among the 
dry reeds the birds swarm. As one walks cautiously 
along the side of the stream by the reed-beds 
they may often be seen clinging to the stems, and 
much more frequently heard, for their plumage 
harmonises closely with their general surroundings. 
If disturbed, they will fly across to the opposite 
bank, uttering their “ch-u-r-r”-ing alarm-note as 
they leave the shelter and come out into the open. 
It has been suggested that when the bird is silent a 
stick or a stone flung into its haunts will provoke a 
fresh outburst of melody. One would rather say 
“language,” for the “ melody ” thus provoked is much 
more of an alarm-note than a song. The reed- 
warbler is not so plentiful as it is farther north in 
the adjoining county, but it breeds in the valley, and 
its notes are sweeter than those of the sedge-warbler. 
Both birds possess the power of imitating the notes 
of other species, and both sing by night. Here, too, 
one may listen to that “sweet, loud musick” which 
evoked such rapturous praise from Izaak Walton. 

“Any nightingales near you?” asked a railway 
traveller of his neighbour just a fortnight ago, a 
few minutes after the train had left Ipswich, where 
the latter had got in. 

“Nightingales? I should think so. 
at night for em.” 

And in the valley the reed pheasant, now becom- 
ing rare in this country from the drainage of its 
nesting-places, is said still to breed; though wild 
horses would not drag the name of the exact locality 
from those who know. 


Can't sleep 








THE DRAMA. 


—_oo—— 
“A RUNAWAY GIRL.” 


*) H, these Girls at the Gaiety! (I would not 
( be misunderstood. The —— only denotes that 
while the formula is fixed the adjectival part of it 
varies. Examples: A (Gaiety Girl, My Girl, The 
Circus Girl, A Runaway Girl.) They are all alike. 
Indeed, they are al! meant to be alike, and the more 
alike they are the more, I suppose, Mr. George 
Edwardes and his patrons are satisfied. And oh, 
those patrons! They all look so oppressively opulent, 
modish, and well-dined. An American journalist 
once said you could not throw a stone anywhere 
in Boston, Mass., without hitting five-and-twenty 
favourite pupils of Liszt. You could not throw a 
programme at the Gaiety without hitting five- 
and-twenty South African millionaires. In the 
interstices between the solid blocks of millionaires 
are wedged sporting stockbrokers and young 
Tory M.P.’s, the whole being cemented together 
by layers of la haute juiverie. I have not been 
found worthy to have an ascetic temperament, 
but I confess that when I look on this Gaiety 
audience, the swagger and glitter and self-satisfac- 
tion of it, I feel a wild desire to give plain living and 
high thinking, prayer and fasting, a fair trial. And 
to look on this audience is to begin to understand 
the true inwardness of the Gaiety entertainment. 
Its object is to provide a pleasantly lazy mode of 
killing time between dinner at Willis’s and supper 
at the Savoy for a public which does not want to 
think and “ has no use for” art. 

That is why all these Girls at the Gaiety are, 
in Johnson's phrase, “ unidea’d Girls.” Their story is 
what undergraduates would call pifile. ‘“ Lyrics” 
and music to match. This is a sample of the 
“lyric” which the combined efforts of Mr. Aubrey 
Hopwood and Mr. Harry Greenland turn out :— 








She’s as girlish as can be, and she says she’s twenty-three, 
Though her age is really thirty-five or thereabout. 

She prefers a shaded light, and her hair takes off at night, 
And—I don’t think that’s the sort of girl I care abcut. 
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Amid poetic raptures of this quality are interpolated 
the Fescennine humours of Mr. Harry Monkhouse, 
who cracks jokes about babies, and tells a lady who 
is considering what she shall wear at a fancy ball 
that she would look well “in nothing,” and, being a 
tun of a man, comes on dressed as Cupid. I suppose 
the actor is not to be blamed; he is doing what his 
public expect of him. But I cannot help wondering 
what Tolstoi’s ideal critic, “the simple Russian 
peasant,” would think of the exhibition. Even to 
some of us who are not Russian peasants it is 
mightily offensive. Nor is it altogether pleasant to 
see a sweet little slip of maidenly innocence like 
Miss Ellaline Terriss in such company. 

It is of no use protesting, however; the Gaiety 
public will have it so. And they certainly get what, 
I suppose, they would call “ value for money ” in the 
general bustle and high spirits, “ go” and “ snap” of 
the entertainment. Pretty women in obviously 
expensive costumes of the very latest fashion crowd 
the stage. At one moment they show us how they 
can vault over a wall. They can even sing in tune. 
And many of them can dance a little. Miss Katie 
Seymour and Mr. Edmund Payne can dance more 
than a little, do indeed attain to real humour and 
fantasy in their dancing. I say their dancing, for 
I presume they invent their own steps, as the 
White Knight invented his own helmet. But it 
is much more than step-dancing; there is clever 
miming in it, an idea expressed in rhythmic 
action—as, eg. the idea in their “ Piccaninny” 
dance of the way in which children “snatch 
a fearful joy” from bogeys. In a word, they 
dance with their heads. For epileptic contortions 
accurately timed to music there is Mr. Fred Wright. 
Mr. Fred Kaye and Mr. Robert Nainby would 
evidently be funny if the authors were to give them 
a real chance. Miss Ethel Haydon is also sadly 
under-parted. No doubt The Runaway Girl will 
have a prosperous career. It is a typical Gaiety 
entertainment, and a typical Gaiety entertainment 
gratifies so many of the primary human appetites 
that failure seems out of the question. Taine’s 
gorille féroce et lubrique (please interpret these 


adjectives in a Pickwickian sense) still lingers 
within us. A.B. W 
THE BERLIN THEATRES. 





LTHOUGH the theatres in Berlin only allow 
themselves a few weeks’ holiday in the height 
of summer, the actual season, as far as novelties are 
concerned, is usually over with the first warm days 
of May; in fact, it is an exception to find a play 
of importance produced later than Easter. From 
the business point of view the past season has been 
one of unusual prosperity, while in artistic and 
literary respects it has been one of no small interest. 
A word first about the opera. Although the most 
highly subsidised theatre in the world, the Berlin 
Opera House can hardly hold its own with the 
theatres devoted to the spoken drama. This does 
not mean that the Opera House is at fault; it is 
only because Berlin is at present far more vitally 
interested in its drama. Of the two chief musical 
novelties of the season, L. Thuille’s Lobetanz and 
A. Bungert’s Odysseus’ Return, the former proved to 
be an important addition to the repertory; it is 
certainly the most interesting musical work that 
has been produced in Germany in the course of 
the past year. 

Among three or four theatres which form the 
focuses of literary life in the German metropolis, 
the first place in importance belongs not to the 
subsidised Court Theatre but to the private 
Deutsches Theater. Here have been produced no 
less than three of the four or five really valuable 
plays of the year. The first of these is, of course, 


Sudermann’s Johannes, the premiére of which in 
January was the outstanding event of the season. 











The public interest in this work, not only in Berlin 
but in the provinces, seems still unabated. Upon 
the stage Johannes is a thoroughly convincing play ; 
its simple Biblical language, its powerful climaxes, 
throw a spell upon an audience which a reader 


is apt to miss. There can be no higher tribute to 
Herr Sudermann’s ability as a dramatist than that 
he has done here what has only been done once or 
twice in the history of the drama: he has madea 
popular success out of a Biblical play. The 
second place among the productions of the Berlin 
stage belongs to Mutter Erde (“ Mother Earth”) by 
Max Halbe, a writer who leapt into fame a few years 
ago with his Jugend (“Youth”). This new play, 
which harps on a favourite conflict in the con- 
temporary German drama, the conflict between the 
narrow circle of home and the world beyond, is a 
distinct advance on Herr Halbe’s first piece; there 
is a finer literary flavour in Mutierv Erde, it is less 
crudely juvenile. The play which deserves the third 
place is Agnes Jordan, by the youngest of the circle 
of Berlin dramatists, Georg Hirschfeld. Effective 
and clever, especially in the depicting of certain 
phases of Berlin life, Agnes Jordan loses something 
by the complete disregard which its author shows 
towards the unity of time. <A piece of which the 
first act plays in 1865, the second in 1873, and the 
last in 1896, is no longer a play but a novel in 
dramatic form. But “ Young Germany” is nothing 
if not unconventional in its attitude towards the 
laws of dramatic construction. With such wealth 
of new works, to which might be added L. Fulda’s 
comedy Jugendfreunde, it is no wonder that the 
“ Deutsches Theater” has had few evenings to spare 
for the classical repertory in which its strength 
formerly lay. 

The Berliner Theater has been less fortunate in 
its novelties, the most-important being a clever and 
pleasant little comedy of no great literary pretension, 
In Behandlung (“Under Treatment”) by Max Dreyer. 
It is a piece, however, which might bear transplanta- 
tion to our own stage. The Berliner Theater, like 
the Lessing Theater, is not maintaining the high 
position among the private theatres of Berlin which 
it used to hold when Herr Barnay controlled its 
fortunes. One of the youngest of the theatres of 
the German capital, the Schiller Theater, a theatre 
at incredibly cheap prices, has been doing excellent 
work in producing classical works, the last and most 
successful being Ibsen’s Brand. Like all German 
State theatres, the Royal Theatre adapts itself with 
difficulty to the literary movement of the day, but, 
on the other hand, its classical repertory has been 
exceedingly varied, ranging from Lope de Vega and 
Calderon to Moliére, Shakespeare and the masters of 
the German drama. It is interesting to note that 
since the beginning of September Berlin has had the 
opportunity of witnessing twelve plays of Shake- 
speare, played on 107 evenings; all Schiller’s works 
except one; given on eighty-two evenings; while 
Goethe was represented by eight dramas and seventy- 
one performances. So far, however, as Shakespeare 
is concerned, Vienna can point to a still better record. 
Here, and in one theatre—the great Burg Theater— 
no less than eighteen plays of Shakespeare were pro- 
duced in the course of the winter. 

An interesting feature to the Berlin theatre-goer 
is the frequent visits of foreign actors. During the 
past winter the chief events of this kind were the 
performances of the Italian “ star,’ Signor Ermete 
Zacconi, whose extremely realistic “ Lear” and 
“Oswald” (in Ibsen’s Ghosts) were the most extra- 
ordinary feats of acting the present generation has 
seen ; as interpretations, however, they did not meet 
with unanimous approval. Another Italian “ guest,” 
Signora Tina di Lorenzo, has succeeded in establish- 
ing herself in the favour of the Berlin public— 
no small honour in the city where “the Duse” had 
her greatest triumphs. Coming immediately after 
these brilliant Italian performances, the visit of our 
English company under Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
leadership was at a disadvantage. Mr. Robertson 
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was unfortunate, too, in choosing two plays of 
Shakespeare as his piéces de resistance. As a matter 
of fact, the German theatres are far more familiar 
with Shakespeare than our own, and have little to 
learn from us; the Berlin public would have probably 
shown more interest in the English “ Gastspiel,” had 
it been given an opportunity of judging what our 
leading English playwrights are doing. J.G.R. 








FOR REMEMBRANCE. 





HERE was a mournful note in the song of the 
river as it passed the weir with a smooth decep- 
tive roll over the long sweep of masonry. It looked 
still, and brown, and solid, until it dipped and broke in 
a hundred cataracts, and swirled and foamed among 
the boulders at the bottom of the slope, as though 
angry at being deprived of part of its bulk, trapped 
into the sluice to feed old Gaydon’s millstream. In 
times of storm and flood, when the wind poured 
down the valley from the moors, and the clouds 
strode black across the sky, the river and the weir 
and the gale among the trees combined their voices 
in a minor chord. 

Old Gaydon then shook his grey head at the sky, 
and looked to his moss-hung wheel at the close of 
day, and pushed down the hatch of the sluice by 
the weir before he shut his door upon the weather, 
barring out the sounds of the night. He would 
rather hear the hissing of a log under the kettle, and 
the click of Mother Gaydon's knitting-needles, than 
the rush of the river and the yelp of the yeth- 
hounds hunting across bog, from crag to crag and 
from stream to stream. 

These were the hours of Mother Gaydon’s greatest 
solicitude for the tenants of the cottage by the weir. 
* A brave maid, Grace,” she would say in praise. 
“But I'd rather ‘er than me.” “’Er knawth ’er’s 
welcome down yer to the mill, Gaydon; but ‘er 
wan't come.” 

The miller puffed his pipe on the philosophy of 
it. “Up there, ’er’ve a got the bit of a boy all to 
‘erzel’, mawther. You've never ‘ad a bit of a boy; 
you dawn’t rightly knaw what ’er vail’th.” 

A sigh, or a quicker click of the needles, was 
Mother Gaydon’s comment upon it. She had often 
given the invitation to Grace to mend her loneliness 
at the mill, with a look at the bit of a boy such as 
the eyes of the childless woman alone may strain. 

“Lawn'y, Mrs. Gaydon? I bain’t lawn’y while I 
got’im. ‘E's a vine boy, grawin’. ‘E’s veyther'll be 
proud o’mun. Vive’e was las’ buthday, an’ big vor 
‘es age. But, you knaw, my Jim’s a well-grawd 
man.” 

“ Awn’y vancy, Grace! Yer be I, wi’ Gaydon 
never out o' my zight, an’ never no childern down to 
the mill. An’ yer be you, wi’ yer man away vor 
vower year——” 

“Vive, Mrs. Gaydon; vive year las’ vif o’ March, 
*e went away, an’ us ‘adn’ bin married but a month.” 

“Well, Grace, I s’pose ‘tis a Providence ‘ath a 
done this vor you, but naw thanks to the Gover’- 
ment, partin’ man an’ wife in zich unnat’ral vashion 
vor zich a time.” 

“'E's gittin’ on, Mrs. Gaydon. Jim! you knaw 
what ‘e is. If there be any ‘ard work or ‘ard 
vightin’, way, my Jim’s the man. An’ there'll bea 
bit extra vor active zarvice, an’, in a year or two, 
the pension'll ‘elp out a bit o’ gard’nin’. ‘E’ll be 
proud o’ the boy.” 

“'Tis worth a bit o’ pension, Grace, vor a new-wed 
wife to ait ‘er ‘eart out alawn vor vive year. 
Money’s a poor saviour when you'’m runnin’ agin’ 
the laws o’ nature. Drat the Gover’ment, I shu’d 
zay.” 

“TI got the boy, Mrs. Gaydon, an’ ’es boy’ll do 
till I can ’ev 'e again.” 

She fondled the little head. “ What’s yer veyther 
gwain to bring ’awm vor 'e, Jim? Ever zich a nice 





grey parrot vrom Africa, eh? An’ wan that'll talk. 
O, my, Jim! wan't us ‘ev zome sport when yer 
veyther come’th ‘awm!” 

The prattling answer as the mother and child 
caressed each other was damp to the eyes of 
Mother Gaydon, who turned away to look upon the 
breaking water at the bottom of the weir. 

“ Whenever you like vor to come down to the 
mill, Grace, my dear, dawn’t stand on no zeremony. 
Dawn’'t ’e vine the roar o’ the water wisht an’ zad, 
zometimes ?” 

“T’m used to it,” said Grace. “I try vor to vancy 
‘tes like the zound o’ the zay. I never bin aboard 
ship, but I try vor to vancy.” 

The unnatural Government, which, by a stroke of 
the pen, turned a three years’ commission into a six 
because certain Central African potentates needed 
Maxims for their guidance in the ordering of their 
affairs, probably had no thought of the pains of un- 
widowed widowhood, and was proof against such 
shafts as Mother Gaydon’s. It did not forbid the 
practice of the craft of correspondence. It benefi- 
cently provided so that, once every three months or 
so, the sight of a postman’s uniform should bless the 
eyes of Grace, which might subsequently stream 
over certain pages of crabbed writing, read and re- 
read, from “ My darling Grace” to “ Your ever-loving 
husband, James Wasley,” until every penstroke was 
remembered. The reading of them and the answer- 
ing of them, with pangs of unaccustomed penmanship 
most poignant, were the occupation of a week. And 
these were followed by patches of remembrance, 
sweet and bitter, of a month’s trembling happiness, 
and of years of waiting beside the singing river and 
the roaring weir. 

Replies detailed the history of the bit of a boy 
from his swaddling-clothes period to his running 
away, his talking, and his translation to the state of 
knickerbockers and a blouse as much like his father’s 
uniform as the hands of Grace could make it. The 
mother grieved with tears that the written picture 
of him to be read on the tropic seas, or in broiling 
ports of the distant African land, so failed to realise 
him. The spoken picture of his father—whispered 
with kisses day after day—was wonderful enough 
to make his brown eyes open wide as though a god 
were set up for him to worship. The epoch-day of 
his life was when the postman brought the letter 
describing the capture of the grey parrot, destined 
for his edification. The remaining news from 
Africa, spread over a twelvemonth, was for him 
confined wholly to the particulars given of the 
education of that parrot in all the arts a parrot 
may learn on board a man-of-war, and especially 
to its progress in the knowledge of the English 
language. The bit of a boy had grown gradually 
into the economy of the riverside hamlet, and his 
parrot now grew with him as he accompanied his 
mother to the houses where she went, working to 
eke out food and clothing for them, while half-pay 
beautified the cottage and the garden, and was 
partly stored in shilling stamps with the nearest 
post-office. 

He hailed the approach of the talking parrot, 
while Grace Wasley prepared herself to receive her 
husband with what love she might express when the 
letter came which announced that, soon after its 
departure, the writer would see the coast of Africa 
astern, and look forward with eyes far beyond the 
dockyard at Devonport to the cottage by the weir. 

For the boy the message was: his father’s love, 
and to say that the parrot had learned to talk very 
well, and could repeat something that would serve 
to remind them both of the undersigned whenever 
he went to sea again. For the wife the message 
was: that he was coming home. 

“Ts it true, Grace, my dear?" Mother Gaydon 
had hurried up on a whisper of the news. “My 
dear! You'm zich a woman, a viner woman to give 
mun a welcome than the girl that zeen mun off. My 
dear!” 

Mother Gaydon was rapturous for her; Grace, 
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blushing deep, bent over the boy. Gaydon met her 
with congratulations; the hamlet’s thoughts and 
sympathies were with the lonely wife and her bit of 
a boy, for whom the river sang, and the trees talked, 
of a husband, and a parrot. About a fortnight was 
the time declared as like to intervene between the 
letter and the writer, then just returned from a long 
march in forest and swamp, after the enforcement 
of the necessary number of yhaxims upon one of the 
potentates dragged up in ignorance of their virtues. 

There are few things deeper in the heart of life 
than the thoughts of a woman waiting thus, and a 
few days in which a woman lives more than these 
days of her probation. The fortnight was gone 
before Gaydon heard distantly, by mouth of a carter, 
that the name of the ship had been seen in the papers 
at Plymouth as arrived to pay off. Consulting Mother 
Gaydon, he was advised to keep his news to himself, 
and let one man in the world take it to the ears and 
the consciousness, and impress it on the lips, of a 
woman who burned only to feel his arms. Thus 
Gaydon knew three days before that the ship was in 
port, and had even suggested, when the door was 
shut at evening, the possibility cf a telegram, which 
was a daring innovation upon order and routine, 
Mother Gaydon’s opinion was that Jim Wasley 
would bring his own news, and that Grace would 
rather he did. 

“Poor dear! I war'n ‘er git’th little zleep o’ 
nights vor thinkin’ and thinkin’.” 


The news came to the mill at the end of the third 
day's delay. Gaydon was looking to his wheel; his 
wife considering of a point in her task of knitting. 
A rapid succession of knocks upon the door was 
followed by the entrance of a sailor, whose bronzed 
face wore pallor beneath its African varnish. 

“Is there any woman ‘ere?” he cried, stepping 
into the light of the sunset. 

Mother Gaydon pressed a hand to her side. 

“What's the matter? Ah!" as she saw the name 
on his cap, “ Where be Jim Wasley? '‘E’s wife's 
waitin’ and waitin’. Where be Jim Wasley, I 
zay?” 

“ You don’t know either ? 
God! I've killed her, I believe. 
@& woman!” 

Mother Gaydon cried out, and trembling, tied her 
cap strings, and was gone before her husband, hear- 
ing the noise, came into the room. To him the 
sailor expostulated upon the cruelty of the thing, 
with many hard words for the unnatural authorities 
who had delayed the news so that he, all innocent, 
was the first to carry it to the cottage. 

“What news?” gasped grey-haired Gaydon. 
“Jim Wasley——” 

“Jim Wasley, poor chap—’e’s gone this ten days. 
We dropped him over the side two days out from 
Gibraltar. Them African fevers never leaves a man, 
mister.” 

“Jim Wasley’s dead?” 
chair. 

“Yes. An’ he was my chum, Jim Wasley. If it 
wasn't for Jim Wasley, I wouldn't be ‘ere. But 
that’s a long tale. A night out in them swamps, 
and a man's as good as done for.” 

“Jim Wasley’s wife—O, poor maid!” said 
Gaydon. “Poor maid! Little Grace—an’ the bit of 
a boy!” 

The old man broke over the words and sobbed. 

“"'T was cruel,” said the bringer of news. “But 
‘ow was I to know? I thought they'd ’a’ sent word, 
of course. An’ my chum Jim Wasley, ’e says to 
me, the night he gave it up, ‘Mate, you won't forget 
to take care o’ the parrot an’ carry him home to the 
little chap? An’ you'll ask Mother Gaydon to be 
good to my Grace.’ Them two days out o' Gib., and 
bitter weather, too, he was talkin’ all the time about 
his wife. An’ I promised. I never thought but 
what they'd ‘a’ let her know. But when I walks in 
to the gate, wi’ the parrot in his cage, the little chap 
comes runnin’ down, an’, seein’ a sailor, I s'pose he 


” 


said the sailor. “ My 
Run quick, if you're 


Gaydon dropped into a 











thinks ‘tis Jim Wasley, an’ he calls out, ‘Father! 
Father's come ‘ome, mother!’ An’ nex’, there’s the 
poor woman in the doorway, an’ me like a fool, not 
knowin’ what to say, an’ the little chap catchin’ 'old 
o’ the cage. An’ in a minute, she’s lyin’ on the floor 
like a dead woman.” 

“ God ’elp the poor maid,” said Gaydon. 

Mother Gaydon’s run to the cottage was swift 
along the bank of the millstream, hastened by the 
sound of a child’s ery. 

The expectant wife had raised herself upon her 
knees. Beside her was a grey parrot in its cage, 
shrilly screaming— 

“Hello! Little Jim! Kiss yer mother for me!” 

The bit of a boy was standing with his arms 
around her neck, crying as he kissed her, and asking, 

“Where's veyther gone, eh, mammie ?”’ 


R. A. J. WALLING, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. GLADSTONE: “NATURE MUST HAVE REST.” 


Sir,—In the touching, now doubly touching, article under 
the heading “ British Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” which 
appears in THE SPEAKER of the 2st inst., and through which, 
so to speak, you bring back Mr. Gladstone from the grave to 
speak to us again, there was just one brief sentence which con- 
tained for me a whole world of philosophy, and set me thinking 
of Mr. Gladstone what Callanan thought of Greece when he 
expressed the thought thus : 


Vainly they journey on; no match for thee appears! 


The little sentence which nestled at the close of the article 
was “ Nature must have rest.”” Yes; Nature must have rest. 
And so I suppose we must write of the man who has stepped 
out of the world and time, amid the hush of the world’s attention 
to the historical and dramatic disappearance, that we shall not 
for some time, till Nature has its rest, behold his like again. 
“Nature must have rest!” So, too, it would appear, thinks 
Mr. Balfour, whose eulogy of Ireland’s greatest friend was as 
beautiful as it was magnificent, and does honour to himself as to 
the illustrious dead. I take one sentence from the Times of to-day 
from Mr. Balfour's tribute—characteristically unique: “ Sir, alas! 
let no man hope to be able to reconstruct from our records any 
living likeness of those great works of genius” [the works and 
genius of the Sage of Hawarden|.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, T. J. Hunt. 

Eland House, 158, Lavender Hill, S.W., May 21st. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Srr,—End it and mend it. That is the key of the position. 
To end it just requires the strengthening, the emphasising, and 
extending of a constitutional principle now in vogue in its 
composition. It is a Honse of Peers, nearly, in the main, of 
hereditary Peers; but we must thoroughly comprehend that it 
is not a whole House of hereditary Parliamentary Peers. This 
latter fact is the thin end of the wedge already having entered 
the body corporate, as sacred as it is; the wedge has only to 
be driven to its thickest possible end, and the great political 
desideratum of the day will have become an accomplished fact. 
By the Acf of Union between England and Seotland, the 
Scottish Peers send sixteen representatives to the House of 
Lords, who are elected immediately after every General Election, 
and sit until Parliament is dissolved. The Irish Peers elect 
twenty-eight representative Peers for life. The Lord of Appeal 
also enjoys the dignity of a Baron for life. Adding to these 
the twenty-six Bishops and Archbishops, we have seventy-two 
members of the Upper House who are elective and representative 
Peers, leaving just five hundred and six who are hereditary Peers 
pure and simple. “ Until Parliament is dissolved.” That is a 
sentence in the last paragraph. Examining its phrase closely, 
we are compelled to conclude it is a misnomer. Parliament is 
never dissolved, hardly ever was dissolved, except on one or two 
occasions some centuries ago, during a James and Cromwellian 
era. Parliament is dissolved only so far as it embraces the 
House of Commons and the Scotch representa'ive Peers. The 
Scottish Parliamentary section of the House of Lords dissolves. 
So also do the Irish Parliamentary Peers—by individual death. 
Come now the turn of the real dissolution of the House of 
Lords. Here is the nut to crack! The hardest ever offered to 
British public opinion ; but offered it is as the foundation-stone 
of the following plan for the reform of the House of Lords. 

First and foremost, as already laid down, every dissolution 
of Parliament shall inelude a dissolution of the House of 
Lords. The great difficulty will be to carry the first dissolution. 
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It must first be carried by a preliminary ripening of an 
enlightened, but overwhelming, reformed public opinion. Its 
very existence must be proved by the thoroughness of its work 
at the polling-bcoth—by an unmistakable determined majority. 
Emanating from and representative of that majority, the Crown 
will, as a matter of course, summon a Minister, to whom and 
his coadjutors will be confided the formation of a poliey of 
reform of the House of Lords, administration of which should 
be composed of well-pronounced men, loyal to the grand idea. 
Secondly, the House of Commons having been elected to deal 
with the question of the House of Lords, the Ministry shall at 
once proceed to draft and offer to the House and the country a 
Parliamentary Reform Bill which shall inelude a termination 
of the present House of Lords for legislative purposes, and a 
new House of Parliamentary Peers to be elected and sammoned 
to attend, which shall consist of a number to be agreed upon. 
For the purpose of defining and arguing and showing the 
possibility of such a plan, a new Honse of Parliamentary Peers 
is sketched. Call it a Second Chamber, if you prefer. Starting 
with the same number as the present House of Lords consists 
of is found by working out to be too small. 


The House of Commons number will be taken as 
the standard, viz. 7 we OS 
Public opinion demands the ‘pe rmanent exclusion 
of the whole Bench of Bishops as such, as well 
as the Archbishops nad ae = —_. me 
Leaving fora new House _... .. 644 
This body to be, with the exception of the Lord Chancellor, 
who shall, as now, be member ex-officio, elected representatives. 
This new House shall consist of :— 


Lord Chancellor 1 

To be elected by the Crown, to ine clude Princes 
of the Blood ‘Royal Noo 107 

By the Peers of the British Empire, ine luding « all 
hereditary Peers, Home and Colonial . LOO 
By the Ministry of the day in office : -- 207 

By the House of Commons as representative ed 
the people eon eee nae i. Se 
‘> 


By the Bishops, so long as the Church of England 
is established by Law, a part of the Repre- 


sentatives to be Laymen mee ma an 
By the Judges ae io als so mo 8 
Tlorming the entire House of oo «644 


During the tenure of office such elected Parliamentary Peers 
shall be entitled Right Honourable Lord of themselves. 

Is there any equivalent to offer the House of Lords as now 
constituted ? That is, for their effacement of themselves from 
being any longer Parliamentary Peers. Many of them are said 
to be so dissatisfied with their anomalous position that they 
would be glad to realise achange. I therefore answer the above 
question—Y es, As members of the House of Commons —_ 
be eligible for election to the Reformed House of Lords, 
hereditary Peer shall not be disqualified from becoming an 
elected member of the House of Commons. That is e quivalent 
No. 1. Should any member of either House be a member of 
both Houses at the same time may be an open question. It 
might lead to more difficulties than otherwise. Another equiva- 
lent—the greatest of all of which the House of Commons has the 
sole control—is the power to deal with money questions. If all 
other reasons fail to win over the Lords, the power over the 
national purse string is the ultimate resort of the people through 
the House of Commons. 

The Reformed Honse of Lords is, in this plan, to consist of 
644 members. Should the representatives of the Crown, the 
Church, and the Law join forces and become Tory, they would, 
of course, become in the first instance anti-Ministerialists. 
Were the whole House to muster for a division, it might be 
expected to be thus: Ministerialists, 415; Anti-Ministerialists, 
Crown, Bishops, and Judges, 229; giving the Ministry a 
working majority of 186, instead of a present Tory majority in 
the Lords, on a division of 560, of 460 to 500. From the time 
of Lord Holland, the illustrious nephew and pupil of the still 
more illustrious Charles James Fox—just one hundred years ago 
—down to the present day that is the normal state of the party 
of economy, retrenchment, and reform, and the party of Toryism. 
Liberal Peers lapsed, and the normal state was regained, some 
Liberal Peers not proving true to their colours even for half-a- 
dozen years. And in all cases, statesmen in framing Bills had 
always to caleulate on a hostile House of Lords. 

The position this reform of the House of Lords would place 
the party of progress in would also, whenever public opinion 
veered to their side, place the Tory party in, It would not put 
them in a worse position than they are now. It would, however, 


place the Liberal party on an equality with them, giving to them 
that vantage ground for doing their good work which is now, 
and always has been, denied to them. 


GLADSTONIAN-ROSEBERYITE. 








TO THEM THAT MOURN. 
(May, 1898.) 





IFT up your heads: in life, in death, 
God knoweth his head was high ; 
Quit we the coward’s broken breath, 
Who watched a strong man die. 


If ye must say “ No more his peer 
Cometh: the flag is furled,” 

Stand not too near him; lest he hear 
That slander on the world. 


The good green earth he loved and trod 
Is still, with many a scar, 

Writ in the chronicles of God 
A giant-bearing star. 


He fell: but Britain's banner swings 
Above his sunken crown ; 

Black Death shall have his toll of kings 
Before that cross goes down. 


O young ones of a darker day, 
In Art’s wan colours clad, 

Whose very love and hate are grey, 
Whose very sin is sad, 


Pass on: one agony long-drawn 

Was merrier than your mirth; 
When hand in hand came death and dawn 

And spring was on the earth. 
G. K. CHESTERTON, 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Byron.— II. 


S I hinted a fortnight ago, it is no pleasant task 
to write disparagingly of such a reputation as 
Byron's. I am only too well aware that to some it 
must seem suspiciously like that error of taste com- 
mitted by schoolboys, who poke flippant fun at the 
vagaries of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. Jove was a 
big fellow in his day, and so was Byron; and men 
are we—or ought to be— 
And must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is passed away. 


The task, indeed, is so exceedingly unpleasant, and 
so liable to the charge of flippancy, that I think 
it may be worth while to state the defence of 
the younger generation of critics and reviewers. 


We cannot—or, let me say, some of us cannot— 
like Byron. We cannot read him with pleasure, or 
without heavy effort. We perceive well enough 
that he must have had great qualities to produce the 
tremendous effect he did, not merely on the mass of his 
contemporaries, but upon judges so trustworthy and 
so variously acute as Goethe, Macaulay, Matthew 
Arnold. All we can humbly say is that those 
qualities, though we strive to give ourselves every 
chance, do not impress us. And under ordinary 
circumstances we should say no more. I think it 
may fairly be claimed that for several years a 
generation which does not like Byron has very 
decently held its tongue about Byron. Attacks 
there have been, and no doubt an industrious man 
could collect a large number of obiter dicta—straws 
which showed which way the wind set. But on the 
whole, the disposition has been to keep silence. 


But now, as every ardent Byronian must admit, 
the circumstances and conditions have altered. Two 
such editions as Mr. Murray's and Mr. Heinemann’s 
are eacha direct challenge; and I do not see how, with- 
out renouncing our right to havean opinionof our own, 
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we can forbear to speak. Talk about presumption and 
the irreverence of youth is beside the point. The 
editors—Messrs. Henley, Coleridge, and Prothero— 
have deliberately raised the question, and we should 
be shirking it if we limited ourselves to a discussion 
of the comparative merits of Messrs. Henley, Cole- 
ridge, and Prothero as editors. They would be the 
last to thank us for any such timidity. Take Mr. 
Henley, for instance. Here is a man who has 
probably done more than anyone alive to mould 
English criticism in this generation. Whatever his 
influence with the reading public may be, among 
writers it is strong indeed, and justly so. And here 
we have Mr. Henley telling us—as plainly as he 
could have put it into words—that the taste which 
he has done so much to fashion will have to include 
Byron. Willit? Surely we shall pay our teacher a 
better compliment by standing up to that question 
than by ignoring it—even if we find ourselves 
obliged to answer Mr. Henley that for once he is 
mistaken. 

How far it may be a private failing, and how far 
it may belong to the fashion of these times, I know 
not; but will confess that of all human arts Rhetoric 
is to me the least alluring. This, of course, is a 
serious disability in any man who seeks to read 
Byron with sympathy. But I have honestly tried 
to eliminate bias by forgetting (so far as that is 
possible) whatever of Byron I have read before, and 
coming to these early volumes of poems and letters 
as one who had to make acquaintance with a stranger 
and a new poet. By doing this (I argued) one may 
have a chance of taking Byron from the start, pretty 
much as the public took him, and to some extent as 
his acquaintances took him; and of dissociating him 
alike from the glamour of an immense popularity 
and the cold shadow of an exhausted vogue. It is 
doubtless a humiliating confession—but no other 
would be honest—that if “ Hours of Idleness” were to 
be reviewed in these columns as the work of a young 
and aspiring bard, I should think that such remarks 
as those printed in the Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1808, quite adequately met the case. 
Indeed, the critic’s unwillingness to say that those 
effusions fell below mediocrity seems to me con- 
spicuously charitable when I contemplate such 
stanzas as :— 


The man, doom’d to sail 

With the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o’er the wave 

Which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear. 
The Soldier braves death 

For a fanciful wreath 
In glory’s romantic career; 

But he raises the foe 

When in battle laid low, 
And bathes every wound with a Tear. 


Further (and in spite of Macaulay) I dare to believe 
that any man of sense who should be shown Byron's 
letters up to the year 1810 (let us say), and without 
further information be invited to express his opinion 
of the writer, would pronounce them, with very little 
hesitation, to be the productions of an ill-conditioned 
and ill-bred, but not altogether ill-natured, 
youngster. And Iam sure that he would only feel 
his judgment confirmed by such information as Mr. 
Prothero dispassionately lays before the reader. For 
what do these letters amount to ?— 


Mamma is a beast; mamma is a beast; mamma is a 
beast. I hate Harrow; I hate Southwell; I hate Cambridge ; 
I hate London ; I hate England. I am Lord Byron, a peer ; 
and you, sir, are my family lawyer. You have treated me from 
childhood with unwearying kindness and I have used your 
hospitality freely; but I am in debt, and beg to say that if you 
do not meet my debts by return of post, you are a quill-driving 
cheat. I take back “cheat,” for I am aman of honour, and, 
by the way, could you oblige me by telling a falsehood and 
helping me to escape mamma, who is a beast ¥ My dear sister— 
I am sixteen years old, and it will interest you to know that 
love in my opinion is utter nonsense, and for my part, had I 
fifty mistresses, I should in the course of a fortnight forget 








them all. Iam much thinner than I was. I am a personage 
of extraordinarily good birth and exceptional breeding; I hav: 
played the Tom-fool and am much misunderstood in a world 
that is dust and ashes. I shake off the dust of England. Iam 
travelling. Ali Pasha said he was sure I was a man of high 
birth because I had small ears, curling hair, and white hands!!! 
The other day I swam the Hellespont from Sestos to Abydos. 
By the way, Ali Pasha said, ete. The other day I swam, ete. 
Did I tell you that Ali Pasha, ete.? It was from Abydos to 
Sestos. Mamma... high birth ... small ears .. . thinner 

. damned world ... swam the Hellespont ... Leander 
. . . protegé of mine... . 


All this, side by side with Mr. Prothero’s tranquil 
annotations, makes mighty curious reading. That 
these annotations do real service to the cause of 
truth is as certain as it is wonderful that any man 
should suppose them vindicate the character which 
Byron draws of himself in the text. Now and 
then, in the narrative of his relations with his 
mother, we are pulled up by directly conflicting 
statements on a point of fact; and to one reader, 
at any rate, it does not appear to be the lady who 
deviates from truth. Again, even if we take it at its 
own price, Byron’s incessant rant about his ancestry 
is cheap enough in all conscience; but beside Mr. 
Prothero’s grave and exact description of the 
family tree and its fruitage it becomes nearly 
Indicrous. As for the querulous attacks on 
Cambridge and other places where my gentle- 
man was misunderstood, we could infer easily 
enough that the only answer to them was that 
given to the lady who complained of the deceit 
and hollowness of this world—* Ah, madam, what 
a blessing it is that neither of us belongs to it!” 
But we are not suffered to go without evidence, 
from the fault-finder’s own lips, that a man gets 
from Cambridge and other places something fatally 
corresponding with that which he takes to them. 
To go to Cambridge and debauch yourself there, 
and come away complaining that debauchery exists 
at Cambridge, is practical indeed, but lacks most of 
the qualities of a cogent indictment. And, in short, 
as the grand success of Byron was at length attained 
in a world which misunderstood him and, on his own 
protestations, very thoroughly ; so we may doubt 
its revival in an age which is being taught by 
careful editors to know him only too well. 





A.T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 
ZISKA AND JACK OF LEYDEN. 


COMMUNISM IN CENTRAL EUROPE IN THE TIME OF THE 
RerorMATION. By Karl Kautsky. Translated from the 
German by J. L. and E. G. Mulliken. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 

| ERR KAUTSKY writes on a subject of abiding 
_ historical interest, and one which is full of dark 

problems, hitherto asking elucidation to little or no 

purpose from the picturesque narrators of romance, 
who despise economics and have overlooked the 
bearing of social misery upon religious movements. 

Belonging, in a general description, to the school of 

Marx, Engels, and Lassalle, it is natural that he 

should deal with his Christian Communists more 

tenderly than the orthodox and the bourgeois have 
dealt with them. For the bourgeois holds them to 
be subversive, and the orthodox believer, Catholic or 

Protestant, is a little uneasy, not to say perplexed, 

when these poor relations claim kindred with his 

highly respectable self. The social authorities— 

Popes and Emperors—put down their proletarian 

critics in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by 

the strong hand. In the sixteenth, Luther was just 
as peremptory in denouncing the Anabaptists, and 
would have these rebellious weavers and miners 
hunted like mad dogs. And his Roman adversaries 
pointed to Jack of Leyden, to the scenes of anarchy 
which took place at Miinster or Miihlhausen, as a 
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reduction to the absurd of Protestant principles, and 
the necessary sequel to rejection of authority. As 
the Paris Commune of 1870 has furnished an argu- 
ment by its violence and excesses to all who defend 
the present democratic system—which rests on 
private property and is largely in the hands of the 
middle class—so did the tragedy of Miinster, in 1534 
and 1535, seem to give the world assurance that 
extreme views in religion carried with them the 
destruction of society. However, we must now ask, 
What are the facts ? 

By Herr Kautsky’s own admission, it is not easy 
to get convincing evidence on a number of the points 
in dispute. He has taken considerable pains 
to investigate the sources, and we know of 
no other book which is at once so copious 
and so trustworthy as the present volume with 
regard to the tenets and the history of the Bohemian 
Reformers, the Moravian Brethren, Nicholas Storch, 
Jan of Leyden, and the earlier Anabaptists in general. 
It is written in a clear, unpretending style—with 
occasional lapses into rhetoric—and the translation 
reads well; but why is there no index, why no 
summary of chapters? The introduction, on hereti- 
cal Communism during the Middle Ages, fails some- 
what in precision of details, in lack of authorities, 
and in the light and shade which would result from 
a more exact discrimination of periods. Herr Kautsky 
treats the medieval monastic period too much in 
globo, as if it were one vast corporation, and not 
an immense number of corporations; and, while 
admitting the high political and social services which 
were rendered during its best days by the Papal 
Monarchy to Europe at large, he is tempted to speak 
of it as though it were an omnipresent power, like 
la haute finance, to which he compares it. Yet there 
was, for example in these islands, much more local 
autonomy than he supposes; and an examination of 
the Roman Bullarium would prove to a demonstra- 
tion that individuals taken from every class—natives 
in the main and not foreigners—were raised to the 
first places and enjoyed the administration of the 
enormous Church property. Thus the monastic 
system was itself a sort of endowment for the 
proletariat. 

Had the religious authorities not themselves 
destroyed what was published by the sectaries whom 
they rooted out with fire and sword, we should now 
be competent, as we too often are not, to pass an 
opinion concerning the heresies and Utopias in ques- 
tion. Herr Kautsky relates all that is still to be 
found, and draws some plausible deductions from the 
general character of the movements, which, as a 
rule, tended to some form of a close brotherhood, in 
which production was individual, and consumption 
restricted or regulated by law. The doctrine of 
collective production, so long before factories and 
machinery, was not dreamt of. Societies like the 
Beghards and the Brothers of the Common Life did, 
nevertheless, revert to a well-known, though rapidly 
decaying, type of early monasticism, in which 
every member of the community had a definite task, 
manual or literary, and all interchanged duties 
according to a fixed routine. They differed from the 
later monks, who had very much given up working 
with their hands, no less than the mendicant friars, 
who lived upon alms; and they strove hard to keep 
themselves independent of Papal supervision. Not 
until 1450 did the “‘ Weaving Friars” of Bruges give 
up their looms and join the Franciscans. And the 
Trappists and Cistercians represent the same com- 
bination of labour and prayer to this day. But 
Communist institutions, when they did not fall into 
the prevailing system, had to resolve the difficult 
questions of marriage, the separate household, the 
training of children, the treatment of art and science, 
while fighting for dear existence against the powers 
that be. 

With much philosophical acumen Herr Kautsky 
bids us observe that the monks and nuns who were 
bound to celibacy, and the sectaries who advocated 
“communal marriage,” or “the free spirit”—as in 








modern times at Oneida Creek—were agreed on the 
main principle of transcending the recognised matri- 
monial state. The Waldenses and the Apostolicans 
recommended celibacy to “the perfect,” but allowed 
mere “disciples” to marry. In the Beghard houses 
continence was enforced. The brothers and sisters of 
the free spirit demanded “ complete sexual freedom.” 
And it is worth while to remember the declaration 
of Luther that Christians were as much at liberty 
under the New Testament to have more than one 
wife as Jews had been under the Old. As regards 
learning, the paradox often emerges of a community, 
such as the Taborites in Bohemia, which denounces 
literature and science as works of the evil one, but 
will have all its children trained to read the Bible. 
These reformers shaped their lives and thoughts very 
much on the pattern of the Hebrew Theocracy, 
delighted in applying to themselves the words of the 
Prophets, and aimed at setting up the New Jerusalem 
in which King Jesus should reign. But they detested 
carnal knowledge; nor ought we to forget—as neither 
does Herr Kautsky forget—the suggestive parallel 
which may be established between every kind of 
Puritan and the iconoclastic Plato of the “ Republic,” 
who would have banished the poets, and transformed 
Athens into an austere Lacedemonian phalanstery. 

Of Ziska so much was already known that we 
gather no fresh information from these pages. To 
him the “Picard heresy,” which demanded the 
abolition of marriage, was an abomination; and 
when, in 1421, he took some of these “ free brethren” 
prisoners in the forest near Prague, and they would 
not recant, “ fifty of them were burnt at the stake 
by his orders.” Certain others were placed in barrels 
and burnt. The Taborite Army, which was com- 
manded by Ziska, and after his death, by Procopius, 
appears to have been the first regular military 
institution in Europe since the extinction of the 
Roman Legion, But against overwhelming odds it 
could not prevail. And the mild Communism of the 
Taborites, according to Herr Kautsky, must in any 
event have failed, since it was no more than a 
reaction, founded on the needs of the poor, and not 
marching with the times towards a better mode of 
economic production. 

The same thing must be affirmed of those risings 
of the peasants, Jacqueries, and Anabaptist revolts, 
in all of which some hard-pressed section of 
the community broke out against the conditions 
of the new time. It was an economic reaction, 
which now and again clothed itself in the garb of 
religious belief. Nicholas Storch, who charmed 
Melanchthon by his piety and knowledge of the 
Scriptures, was called the Apostle of Zwickau; he 
Was a weaver, and the clothmakers looked on him 
as their representative. But his disciple, Thomas 
Miinzer it was, who quarrelled so violently with 
Luther, first arranged an order of divine service 
entirely in German, helped to bring on the War of 
the Peasants, set up Communism in the town of 
Miihlhausen, suffered at Frankhausen a crushing 
defeat at the hands of Philip of Hesse, and was 
atrociously tortured, and then executed. There isa 
singular resemblance between his career and that of 
Savonarola in Florence, although points of essential 
difference are obvious. 

The dramatic interest of Herr Kautsky’s volume 
culminates in the story of Jan van Leyden—he is 
always known in old English books as Jack of 
Leyden—on whom the author spends some sixty 
pages, which deserve the most careful reading. It is 
not too much to say that our popular traditions con- 
cerning Jack and the siege of Miinster will need to 
be revised on the lines here laid down, whatever be 
our economic or religious principles. The common 
tale exhibits this King of the New Jerusalem as a 
madman intoxicated with blood and lust, who 
beheaded his wives, acted a sort of Caligulan debauch 
in Miinster, and was a Robespierre and a Marat in 
one. It has been the custom to accept without 
qualification or mistrust the stories propagated by 
enemies like Bishop Francis, who, after a terrible 
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blockade, captured the town in June, 1535, and 
Gresbeck, who showed the way in to the Imperial 
assailants. Evidently, no modern court would fail 
to cross-examine these suspected witnesses. Herr 
Kautsky prints the statements on which he would 
rely; and so far as we can judge in a debatable 
matter, he succeeds in clearing Jan from the charges 
of cruelty and theatrical madness; he also explains 
in a certain degree the kind of marriage arrangement 
during the siege that has ever since been the scandal 
of pious historians. On the whole, it does not appear 
likely that, severe and Puritanical as these Anabap- 
tists confessedly were in their discipline, they would 
have plunged headlong into the “ Hylic Borboros,” 
or mud of Materialism, which has been thought their 
element. The awful vengeance exacted of Jan and 
Jan's accomplices or fellow-heroes is painful reading. 
Since his day, the Anabaptist, dropping the prefix, 
has become a Baptist, and he certainly does not sin 
against that article of the English Church, “On 
Christian men’s goods in common,” which forbids 
the abolition of private property. Yet the relations 
of the modern Collectivist Movement to the Churches 
cannot be deemed either clear or simple; and a very 
complex business it will be, during the next hundred 
years or so, to disentangle them. B. 


A TRIBUTE TO IBSEN, 


HenrR1IK Ipsen: In Commemoration of his Seventieth Birth- 
day. Edited by Gerhard Gran. Bergen: John Griegs 
Forlag. 

Tue above is the title of a somewhat substantial 
volume which has lately been issued in honour of 
Ibsen's seventieth anniversary. It consists of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of letters and poems addressed 
to the author, with the addition of some personal 
reminiscences by Jonas Lie and others, and not a few 
criticisms upon his works. Nearly every well-known 
writer in the three, we might almost say four, 
Seandinavian countries, as Finland is also repre- 
sented, has brought his or her literary tribute. The 
result, as a biography, is eminently satisfactory, for 
it shows us Ibsen from a different point of view than 
that from which we are wont to regard him. It 
shows him as he appears to his friends and con- 
temporaries, to the readers to whom his works are 
familiar from their first beginnings—who reckon 
him as one of the classics, and never think of him, 
as we in England are rather apt to do, as a kind 
of fin-de-siécle phenomenon, “the last thing” in 
modernity. 

To begin with, we have the Ibsen of Jonas Lie, as 
seen in the early ‘sixties, “a man in a dark cloak, a 
felt hat, and having a face framed with strange- 
looking dark hair and beard.” More than one writer 
alludes to the dark cloak, and, indeed, he seems to 
have been better known by it than as the author of 
Love's Comedy, Brand, and Peer Gynt. Those were 
the days when he was still struggling on the path to 
fame, having to contend with the discouragement of 
his best friends no less than the adverse criticisms 
of the press. Lie describes the evenings which they 
spent together as “intellectual feasts,” and Ibsen 
himself as a thoroughly natural and child-like man, 
one who could sit by the hour and talk to children, 
and long afterwards Lie’s little daughter used to 
speak of him with deep affection as the man who 
had built a doll’s house of his own, which she firmly 
believed to exist at Munich. 

In later years the characteristic which seems to 
have impressed his friends more than any other was 
his habit of silence, especially at meals. John 
Paulsen, who once spent a whole summer with him, 
says that there were times when he found the silence 
very oppressive, but he excuses it on the ground 
that Ibsen, unlike some writers, has no fixed hours 
for work ; that when he has work on hand he is at it 
always. Whether indoors or out of doors, at meals 
or in the café, he gives himself no rest, but is 
constantly exerting himself mentally, living in a 








world of his own among imaginary beings from 


whom he cannot bear to be torn away. At such 
times the necessary performance of every-day duties 
is a veritable agony to him, and the mere answering 
of a business letter is of itself sufficient to disturb 
the entire current of his thoughts. John Paulsen 
recounts an anecdote to show how intensely real to 
him are the characters of his dramas. He tells us 
how one day he asked Ibsen why he had chosen such 
a commonplace name as Nora for his heroine, to 
which the author replied without a moment’s hesita- 
tion that, of course, her real name was Leonora, but 
everyone called her Nora for short because she was 
the petted child of the family. 

It is partly because his characters are so real 
to him that their representation on the stage is a 
positive pain, raising, as it does, a constant struggle 
between his own conception and the actor's. This is 
no more than we might have expected, but some of 
the information in this volume comes as a surprise; 
we learn, for instance, that Ibsen reads little, knows 
nothing of the newer literature and philosophy of 
the day except what he is able to pick up from the 
conversation of his friends, but like Falk in Love's 
Comedy he can say, “I have learned all that books 
can teach me.” He does not care for country life ; 
the contemplation of nature has no attractions for 
him, and he has often expressed his astonishment at 
the rush which is made for the country at the first 
appearance of summer. It is incomprehensible to 
him that anyone should prefer an uncomfortable 
hotel in a man-forsaken district to the comforts of 
home life in town. Ibsen likes town life, but he likes 
it only provided he can go his own way ; he does not 
care for society, and he does not believe that any 
author can do work that is worth doing while going 
out to parties and dinners. 

With regard to. his writings, Valdemar Vedel 
divides them into three groups, for each of which 
Ibsen has a distinct set of admirers. His admirers 
of the old school know him only as the author of 
Brand and Pecr Gynt, ignoring his later pieces; 
there are others again who prefer to think of him 
solely as the author of The Doll's House, while the 
more modern section of the reading public find their 
chief delight in The Master Builder and John Gabriel 
Borkmann. The great Danish critic, Dr. George 
Brandes, holds a prominent place amongst the last- 
named, and he considers that, as a work of art, The 
Master Builder is unquestionably the best that 
Ibsen has ever written. That he is not alone in 
his opinion is proved by the fact that it was 
this piece which was acted in Christiania on 
the 2lst of March last, in commemoration of the 
author's birthday. Brand was the first work that 
made the writer famous, and after that The Doll's 
House fell like a thunderbolt in the midst of Danish 
society, and ended by becoming the subject of a 
lengthy correspondence in the daily papers, where a 
discussion was opened as to whether Nora was right 
to leave her husband, until at last the controversy 
waxed so hot that it was found necessary to forbid 
any mention of the subject at social functions. But 
the excitement roused by The Doll's House was nothing 
to that caused by Ghosts. The former had largely 
owed its success to the intense realism with which the 
commonplace environment of a bourgeois household 
had been for the first time represented on the stage, 
but Ghosts was considered revolutionary, and the 
author was supposed to have given vent to his own 
opinions in the complaint of Oswald and the reply of 
Mrs. Alving, the mother. The entire destruction of 
the family was foreseen. It was said that religion 
had been set at naught, free love advocated, the 
sense of duty completely ignored. In all respectable 
households the book was treated as contraband, and 
it was many years before the first edition was sold. 
But little by little it worked its way among the 
reading public, until it ended by exerting a very 
great influence, and when eventually the author's 
meaning began to be better understood it afforded 
the text for many a sermon. 
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There is one question which is often asked with 
regard to Ibsen, and it seems only natural that we 
should turn to this book for the answer. What are 
his motives? What is the moral, if any, that he 
seeks to enforce? This question has been asked so 
often, and so often asked in vain, that Laura Mar- 
holm, in a recent work of hers, has thought fit to 
write of him as “the author in a cul-de-sac,” 
because, according to her view, Ibsen presents his 
readers with a series of difficult problems, leaving to 
them the task of discovering a solution. But in the 
book before us it is interesting to learn that, in the 
opinion of his countrymen, Ibsen’s works have a 
decided ethical basis, his ideal being the freedom of 
the individual. It is this ideal which lies at the root 
of the problem in The Doll's House, which suggests 
the plot in The Lady from the Sea, and it is the 
want of it, the want of this same individual freedom, 
with its resultant weakness of character, which leads 
to the unhappy marriages in Love's Comedy, and 
enslaves the minds of the populace in An Enemy of 
the People. In Ghosts, too, the moral is the same, or, 
to put it forcibly in the words of Dr. Brandes, 
“nihilism is the surest product of mental tyranny.” 
But while Ibsen points to the evil, it is often doubt- 
ful whether he could, even if he desired it, suggest 
a remedy. One thing is certain: those of his readers 
who go to him in the hope of finding the solution of 
a problem will be disappointed ; his best appreciators 
are those who are content that his dramas should 
end, as he himself intended, with a note of interro- 
gation. 


AFTER CULLODEN, 


With an Introduction by Andrew 


William Blackwood 


THe HIGHLANDS IN 1750. 
Lang. Edinburgh and London: 
& Sons. 


Mr. LANG laments that, except for occasional 
notices, there is no account of the Highlands after 
Culloden from the Jacobite side. Manuscript 104 
in the King’s Library, British Museum, now printed 
for the first time, does not supply the want. 
Probably written by a Mr. Bruce, an official under 
Government, who was employed in 1749 to survey 
the forfeited and other estates in the Highlands, this 
contemporary account of the people and the country 
“beneath the Tay” is Whiggish and Protestant; 
violently so, a Jacobite would say. Clan loyalty, 
Celtic romance, the golden age which “ tradition 
beholds in the distance behind Culloden,” have no 
existence for official eyes; but the vision of a land 
of starvation, of hungry clansmen and hard-fisted 
chiefs, is probably quite true to material fact. “In 
Caithness,” says the anonymous writer, “there are 
about 1,500 men; but by reason of the prodigious 
slavery and poverty of the commons, more than 
half of them are but pitiful, half-starved creatures, 
of a low, dwarfish stature, whom a stranger would 
hardly believe to be inhabitants of Great Britain ; 
so that an army of them by themselves does not 
deserve to be much valued or feared. The gentry 
are strong and well-bodied men, much given to 
hospitality and drinking.” One might describe 
London of to-day pretty much in the same terms; 
but that would not be to deny the existence of a 
spiritual side to the life of our time; indeed, if 
society can hold together at all in such conditions 
its stability must be based on loyalty of some kind. 
But the author of the manuscript was not deputed 
to discover the finer traits of Celtic polity and 
character; his business was to report upon the 
conditions of the clans in 1749-50, “and to suggest 
plans of reform in the Hanoverian and Protestant 
interest.” He would doubtless proceed upon his 
mission with preconceived ideas of the hostility 
of the clan system to peace and _ settled 
habits of industry, of the arbitrary power of 
the chiefs, of cattle theft and blackmail, and the 
slavery, poverty, and squalor of the people; and 
probably his recognition of these evils was too easy 
and abundant. Still, on these matters, as Mr. Lang 


points out, he is at one with all English and Lowland 
observers of the Highlands between 1715 and the 
great emigrations to America; and his detailed 
examination of clan by clan gives his work the 
appearance of thoroughness, and invites credence. 
In a characteristic introduction Mr. Lang doubts and 
criticises, but on the whole finds the anonymous 
author’s sketch of the Highlands, after discounting 
the point of view, a reliable document. He precedes 
his introduction with a fine poem, “ Culloden,” from 
which we must quote :— 


There was wind, there was rain, there was fire on their faces 
When the clans broke the bayonets and died on the guns, 
And ’tis Honour that watches the desolate places 
Where they sleep through the change of the snows and the 
suns. 


Where the graves of Clan Chatton are clustered together, 
Where Macgillavray died by the Well of the Dead, 
We stooped to the moorland and plucked the pale heather 
That blooms where the hope of the Stuart was dead. 


And a whisper awoke on the wilderness, sighing, 
Like the voice of the heroes who battled in vain, 
“Not for Tearlach alone the red claymore was plying, 
But to bring back the old life that comes not again.” 


Mr. Lang's mournful Jacobitism is “sweet and 
commendable”: romance is the true hallower of the 
past ; the loving memory of men will yet make of 
the ‘45 a great legend, let the realists charm never 
so wisely. 





RELIGION. 


RELIGION BASED ON 
By Auguste Sabatier. 
London : 


THE BASES OF 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
PsycHoOLoGcy AND History. 
Authorised translation by the Rev. 'T. A. Seed. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


How does it happen that a translator so often 
exhibits some of the oddest eccentricities of human 
nature? Here is a man who not only seems fairly 
intelligent, but has also manifestly done his best by 
two languages—his own and his author’s—and who 
has yet signally failed to be just to the author and 
to the work he has yet thought good enough to be 
translated. While he has apparently painfully per- 
formed his task, he has still not held his hand from 
spoiling the work. The translation is said to be 
“authorised.” We know how very little that may 
represent the author's mind, who is, as a rule, the 
poorest of judges as to his own book when disguised 
in a foreign tongue. But we can hardly conceive 
that this mere torso of a book could have been, 
with full consciousness of what was involved, 
either sanctioned or approved. In a posthumous 
preface—i.c. a preface issued after publication—the 
translator tells us that the work has “in many 
places been slightly, and in a few places considerably, 
condensed and abridged.” But this is not quite 
correct. There are large omissions, and omission is 
a perfectly different process from either condensa- 
tion or abridgement. The full measure of these 
omissions is correctly represented neither in the 
preface nor in the text. Thus there are omitted not 
only the two sections in the second book, which are 
explicitly specified, but in the third book—this is 
not stated—five sections are omitted, though in one 
case a section is made up by the exclusion of a large 
part of its own proper matter and the inclusion of a 
considerable part from another section. What the 
author gives as the second part of his preface is, as 
regards a portion of it at all events, placed as an 

appendix without any indication that it had been 

torn from its proper place. Occasionally, as at p. 94, 

we find a string of detached sentences taken from 

out of their settings and woven into a sort of patch- 

work which conveys no idea of the original para- 

graphs, which are here reduced to utter insignificance, 

mere words without any context either to qualify or 

toexplainthem. Then, again, a most grotesque effect 

is produced on pp. 127-128 by the translator’s own 

words, given as if they were the author’s—“ You 





know the narrative” and “ read the chapter through” 
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—instead of the fine rhythmical renderings given in 
the French original. Sabatier’s book we know; this 
book we do not know. As it stands, it in no way 
represents the original, and we beg most earnestly 
to protest against this book being described as a 
translation of a really instructive and helpful work. 
It is too long to be termed a series of excerpts, but 
it is quite erroneously denominated when named “ A 
Translation of Auguste Sabatier’s ‘ Esquisse.’ ” 

We have gone over, page by page, the original 
and the translation, and we write under the impulse 
of the feelings produced by this comparison. The 
English version gives no idea of the original, and we 
feel that it were better to leave that original with- 
out any English representative than to give it one so 
inadequate and expressing so little of the conscience 
which a translator ought to preserve towards his 
original. We feel these arbitrary omissions the more 
that the book is so essentially a book that needs to 
be translated as a whole in order to express the 
author's mind. Itis full of rich personal interest. It 
is in a perfectly real sense autobiographical. It is, 
as it were, the clarified spirit of a theologian who 
is at the same time that very rare thing, a man of 
deep and simple piety, who has lived through a 
period of criticism and speculation in which many 
old ideals have perished and venerated evidences of 
belief have turned into dust and old landmarks have 
disappeared. The mind of the French Huguenot 
lives in Sabatier, though with all its ancient ideals 
transfigured. We do not say that they have all 
gained in the process of transfiguration, but the 
process by which they have changed is itself 
full of interest and instruction, and the spirit 
which describes it has an exquisite charm of its 
own. But here the aroma of the original is lost; 
the fine tenderness which distilled itself like a subtle 
fragrance through the style has evaporated, and 
though we have some excellent discussions, ethereal 
speculations, and bold deductions, yet we have not 
the work as it came from the author's hand, the 
creation at once of his experience and his mind. 

The real interest of the book lies in its application 
to Christianity on both the institutional and intellec- 
tual sides. The idea of religion is an interesting 
combination of Schleiermacher’s notion as to its 
essence with Hegel's as to its origin and process of 
development. By this combination Sabatier, while 
he makes Religion inner, does not allow it to become 
individual. It remains in a perfectly real sense 
organic, native to collective man, moving with his 
movement, living in his life. The degree in which it 
is inner does not make it independent of outer agen- 
cies or forms. These it is for ever realising and 
creating for itself, and they are for ever attempting 
to supersede their creator and become the very sum 
and essence of the whole, while they are the acci- 
dents and framework of his being. As becomes a 
Huguenot he has little respect for a Catholicism 
which finds its superiority in being a perfect model 
government. As a theologian he sees little of 
cecumenical worth or permanent validity in creeds 
that represent a vital principle of religious thought 
in a form that was as purely local and temporal as 
the spirit of a race and the speculation of a period 
could make it. He does not believe that the 
contingent in history can be as universal and 
continuously valid as the absolute in thought or 
the true in feeling, and so his discussions on such 
matters of living interest as Revelation and Inspira- 
tion and Miracles deserve to be seriously weighed by 
all who desire to know how religion may live and 
piety be maintained in an age when change is so 
largely concerned with the traditional and historical 
in religion. 

For this reason we think that the omissions of 
the sections dealing with the Sacred History and the 
Elect Nation singularly inept, and still more is this 
the case as to the sections which are omitted in the 
book dealing with Dogma. As thought at this 
moment stands, abstract discussions of the idea of 
religion are of small consequence, but interpretations 











of concrete religion, or religion as it is lived, as it is 
conceived, and as it is attempted to be realised, are 
of the utmost value. It is in this respect that 
Sabatier’s book has interest and significance, and so 
while it had worth as it lived in his mind, we 
should hardly like to say so much for it as it has 
issued from the translator's hand. 

We have said nothing as to the translation, but 
we hope that it, too, may be revised. Thus, “It is 
said that those who have been amputated sometimes 
feel sharp twitches in the limbs they have lost;” 
this is a literalism in translation that produces 
an altogether nonsensical result. Do we ever speak 
of persons as having been “amputated”? We may 
say they suffer amputation of a limb or that they 
have twinges in the limb they have lost by amputa- 
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tion, but to speak of the persons themselves as “Jenn 
“amputated” is certainly not English. Again, we [sonnet 
have the question, “Is it not evident that religion [ghas Hi 
is not necessarily knowledge?’ The translator reared 
surely does not need to be told that “necessarily [gColon! 
knowledge” is an utterly incorrect rendering [§Poet | 
of “essentiellement une connaissance.” Again, fpsifts ' 
“Physical life implies a double movement;” [gse2tm 
“physical life” certainly is a very different thing woods 
from “la vie psychique,” which makes sense while Bu 
“physical life” turns the paragraph into nonsense. ture | 
Nor is “Bare knowledge” the equivalent of “ le we th 
savoir brutal.” accow 
If the translation were thoroughly well revised of an 
and the book as a whole translated, we should have [fj °™¢ 
pleasure in commending it cordially to the attention a ste 
of the English students of Religion, whether in schoo 
thought, in life, or in history. his ot 
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THE LITERATURE OF A CONTINENT. adver 
Tue DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN LiteRATURE. By ff Austi 
Henry Gyles Turtier and Alexander Sutherland. London: love 
Longmans, Green & Co. police 
THERE are doubtless still living people who are old he tor 
enough to remember being told as a startling fact Next 
that a book had been printed and published in New to the 
South Wales. To-day our own surprise is excited by poem 
finding that Mr. H. G. Turner has been able to com- Finar 
press a readable general sketch of Australian litera- ride i 
ture within the limits of a hundred and twenty-three recel 
pages, and to give us sufficient information about more 
Marcus Clarke in an additional forty pages. These morn 
items, together with a biography of Adam Lindsay rifle, 
Gordon and an account of Henry Clarence Kendall's that 
career, from the pen of Mr. A. Sutherland (an Adan 
Australian poet and historical writer), are now issued Cents 
in a volume under the title of “ The Development of 
Australian Literature.” a7 
In their modest preface Mr. Turner and Mr. .F 
Sutherland put forward the plea that the average 2 B 
Anglo-Saxon who exhibits a capacity for being J 
affected by poetry or music must be most sensibly 
drawn towards such poetry and music as voices or Ix Re 
brings back to memory the surroundings of his regio 
youth. It is natural that even far from faultless Mrs. 
verse, which tells how “the wattle-gold trembles” in trave 
the clear air, or recalls its reader’s reminiscences of obser 
the manner in which the horizon, as the solitary sket 
rider advances on the wide bare “run,” seems to her 
move its singular circle, should appeal to one who is and 
Australian by birth and continuous residence in a a br 
special way that no immortal strain about haw- the 
thorns and nightingales can do. And we must agree and 
with the authors of the book before us that the f ther 
growth of a large population possessed of purely kind 
local experience and ready to be touched by its Clar! 
translation into the terms of literature must evolve as 
in due course a genuinely national literature of a birds 
high class. But a people need wide and true rever- shad 
ence for intellectual things before such a result can flows 
come to pass. com] 
Up to the present time the literary output of Serve 
Australia, in poetry and fiction at least, has been then 
far from needing commendation to readers at home. frag 
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Her historians, from Samuel Bennett to G. W. 
Rusden, have attracted the attention of English 
students. “Rolf Boldrewood” is not the only 
Australian novelist who has increased his Colonial 
reputation owing to the reverberation of the success 
which his tales have met with in England. Marcus 
Clarke and Hume Nisbet are known to us. Mrs. 


Campbell Praed’s novels have been rivalled in English 
Bfavour by those of “'Tasma” and “Ada Cambridge,” 


and Miss Ethel Turner, who may be said to have 
introduced the Australian child to the English 
reader, has achieved a distinct success. Although 
the poetry of Australia is naturally less read here 
than the fiction, yet it should be no naming of the 
unknown to mention Brunton Stephens, Farrell, 
Henry Lawson, Edward Dyson, Garnet Walch, 
“Jennings Carmichael” (Mrs. Mullis), and the 
sonneteer, William Gay. A greater fame than these 
has Henry Clarence Kendall, who, though born and 
reared in the bush, wrote little about the figures of 
Colonial life. It was his good fortune to become the 
poet of the Australian landscape, to devote high 
gifts of imagination and of expression to the pre- 
sentment in verse of the wild life of his beloved 
woods and hills. 

But the most striking figure in Australian litera- 
ture has been that of Adam Lindsay Gordon, and 
we thank Mr. Sutherland for a fascinating and just 
account of that poet’s career. Gordon was the son 
of an Indian cavalry officer, of good family and of 
cosmopolitan experience, who hid a kind heart under 
a stern manner. The lad was not a success at 
school (Cheltenham), at Woolwich, or at Oxford, for 
his obstinate and headstrong temperament, neglected 
in childhood owing to his mother’s mental afiliction, 
obscured his brave and generous qualities. Hardly 
was he out of his teens when a reckless steeplechase 
adventure was followed by his being shipped off to 


» Australia in order to put an end to an impracticable 


love affair. There he saw life in the mounted 
police, and then turned horse-breaker. Before long 
he took a girl for an eighty-mile ride to get married. 
Next he inherited money, bought land, and was sent 
to the Legislature. In 1867 his vigorous and musical 
poems, “Sea Spray and Smoke Drift,” appeared. 
Financial trouble led him to keep a livery-stable and 
ride in steeplechases. During 1868 his genius began to 
receive recognition. But in 1870 fresh losses brought 
more anxiety than the worn brain could bear. One 
morning he kissed his sleeping wife, shouldered his 
rifle, sought a secluded spot, and ended tragically 
that reckless but generous mistake—the career of 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, “the Laureate of the 
Centaurs.” 


A FLOWER-HUNTER AT THE ANTIPODES. 
A FLower-HUNTER IN QUEENSLAND AND NEW ZEALAND. 


By Mrs. Rowan. With Map and Illustrations. London: 
John Murray. 


In recording her impressions of journeyings in 
regions lying somewhat off the beaten track, 
Mrs. Rowan has produced a charming book of 
travel, enlivened with a good deal of original 
observation and illustrated with some delightful 
sketches of antipodean scenery. The object of 
her journey was to depict the flora of Queensland 
and New Zealand; and in the coloured plate of 
& branch of the Queensland cotton-tree—showing 
the golden flowers and the capsules, some unripe 
and others that have opened, exposing the cotton— 
there is a very good specimen of her work of this 
kind. In spirited fashion she traverses Marcus 
Clarke’s unflattering characterisation of Australia 
as “a land whose flowers are without scent, whose 
birds are without song, whose trees are without 
shade,” and claims that in mere loveliness the 
flowers of the Australian bush may well challenge 
comparison with those of the gardens and con- 
servatories of the Old World, and that many of 
them emit a perfume which fills the air with 
fragrance. 











The scene of Mrs. Rowan’s work in Australia 
was the east coast of Queensland, which is bordered 
by the Great Barrier Reef. Brisbane was the 
starting point, and before she left a kangaroo hunt 
Was arranged by the owner of a station which 
she visited. Her grey mare carried her well, and 
she gives a vivid picture of the run, being well up 
when, “clasping, gripping, and tearing at the dogs, 
the kangaroo stands at bay in the water, fighting 
tooth and nail for life.” By steamboat she came 
to Townsville, whence she journeyed inland as far as 
Hughenden, and then back and along the coast 
to Cardwell and Cairns. When she stopped to 
paint, though chiefly intent upon the flora, she 
was keenly alive to the beauty of the fauna, and 
her word pictures are as vivid as her work with 
pencil and brush. 


A water-wagtail danced in the air after a dragon-fly, 
and I heard the twitter of young birds as she came back to 
them with her winged meal. JI sat so still in my resting-place 
that after a time she almost touched me with her wings, and 
in her nest close beside me I could count the five featherless 
necks of her nestlings as they feebly craned them up and gaped 
for food. A woodpecker climbed up the trunk of the tree, 
tapping here and there for a likely sonnd as he went jauntily 
on; a bright green lizard basked in the sunshine, and through 
the moist warm air was diffused an indefinable scent of 
sweetness that you never seemed wholly to catch. 


We have ventured to italicise a few words, 
because they convey a pregnant lesson on the art 
of observation in the field; and though few have 
opportunities like those of Mrs. Rowan for studying 
the brilliant antipodean flora, all may put in 
practice her methods of observation on our avifauna. 

From Cairns another journey inland was under- 
taken—this time as far as the Gregory range; and 
while travelling the authoress fell in with or visited 
small parties of aborigines, and was present at a 
corroboree, or “ dance,” of which she gives an illus- 
tration. She heard something, too, of the mystic 
initiatory rites of the Bora, by which the youths of 
a tribe are admitted to the privileges of manhood; 
and was even shown the firricolfy or turndun, 
which Mr. Andrew Lang described some years ago 
under its schoolboy name of “ bull-roarer,” and the 
sound of which no native woman may hear. Mr. 
Lang’s paper, reprinted in his “ Custom and Myth,” 
gives instances among many savage races of similar 
buzzing or whirring instruments, also used to warn 
off the uninitiated, and especially women, from 
sacred rites, and finds the fellow of the “ bull-roarer” 
in the rhombos of the ancient Greek mysteries. But 
perhaps the best account of the Bora is to be found 
in a paper in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales for 1882. The author (Mr. 
Frazer) thought that the custom was dying out, so 
that it is of some importance to have Mrs. Rowan’s 
testimony that it is still observed in Queensland. 
Returning to Cairns, the authoress went by steamer 
to Cookstown, and then on to Thursday Island. 
Here she met Mr. Saville-Kent, then Inspector of 
Fisheries, and incidentally we get some insight into 
his practical work on the Great Barrier Reef, for 
‘he goes out hunting each morning at low tide, and 
the verandah [of the hotel] is covered with the most 
beautiful living corals and sea anemones.” Coming 
back to Cape York, she picks up an interesting bit of 
folk-medicine in the way the natives treat the bite 
of the death adder—rubbing some of its fat upon the 
wound. Some of the islands in Torres Straits were 
also visited before returning to Brisbane. The latter 
part of the book is taken up with the record of a 
trip to New Zealand. Landing at Auckland, Mrs. 
Rowan travelled through the North Island to Napier, 
and went down to Wellington, whence she crossed 
to the South Island, ending her journey at Dunedin. 
There is a very good description of the havoc 
wrought by the eruption at Tarawera in 1886, which 
destroyed the marvellous “ terraces,” and made the 
once beautiful lake a true Avernus, where the silence 
is deathlike in its intensity “unbroken by the 
flutter of a wing.” 
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ANGLING IN RIVER AND SEA, 

THe ANGLER’s Liprary. 1. Coarse Fish, by Charles H. 
Wheeley. 2. Sea Fish, by F. G. Aflalo. London: 
Laurence & Bullen, Ltd. 

THESE books are not for the general reader. They 
are not idyllic, like Walton’s and Davy’s; not 
anecdotic, like Frank Buckland’s; nor are the 
authors naturalists, like Kingsley; while their 
barbarities of played fish and hooked live bait 
would revolt the unseared palate. None the less 
will they be invaluable to the actual or intending 
angler, who craves in a manual of his sport minute 
and exhaustive instruction, solving the difficulties he 
knows, anticipating those which he is likely to 
encounter. Mr. Wheeley describes fifteen kinds 
of river fish, omitting grayling, salmon, and clear- 
stream trout, including worthily the great Thames 
trout and the flounder, which last, though like 
the eel, milting and spawning only in the sea, and 
dying shortly afterwards, spends the earlier part 
of its life in rivers, ascending sometimes to fifty 
or sixty miles away from any estuary. His ex- 
perience lies chiefly in the Thames, and is on that 
account especially valuable, not only because the 
vast majority of English anglers confine their 
sport to its waters, but because its fish, scared 
by punt-poles and by launches, and tempted by a 
thousand cunning devices to their death, have 
reached a point of educated experience which only 
practised and refined intelligence can outwit and 
circumvent. Each kind of fish demands its own 
method of approach, its own tackle, and its own 
special baits. The surfeited and dainty barbel may 
be attracted sometimes by a lump of mutton fat, the 
carp by a broad bean, the roach by a green pea, the 
chub by a white-heart cherry or a boiled shrimp; 
and some of us will recall the exciting capture with 
a field-mouse by a Son of the Marshes of the enor- 
mous pike which was wont to clear off the miller’s 
ducklings, and which no known bait could tempt. 
All anglers will agree with Mr. Wheeley in ranking 
the carp as the fish most difficult to secure—the 
water-fox old Walton calls him; only at night andin 
hot weather have we ever known him to be taken. 
Next comes the barbel, large and powerful, running 
frequently to ten pounds weight, best caught by 
legering in weirs; his habit of striking with his tail 
at the taut line and breaking it, observed by Plutarch 
eighteen centuries ago, Mr. Wheeley denies, on what 
ground he does not say, to be intentional. We cor- 
dially agree with his high estimate of the despised 
chub as a sport-yielding fish ; by dry-fishing from a 
dingey with an artificial black gnat after sunset, 
close to a belt of overhanging sallows below Iffley 
Church, we have in old times taken three- and even 
four-pound chub. Not many miles off, in a Cherwell 
reach, large roach of a pound weight used to congre- 
gate. Hard by were white rose bushes drooping froma 
garden towards the water, their blooms haunted by 
the beautiful Cefonia, or rose-chafer ; by daping with 
these as the fish moved slowly by we could pick out 
and secure the largest. The orthodox rule in those 
distant days was to fish deep holes for roach with a 
gut line, fine quill float, and a gentle on the smallest 
attainable hook, striking at the first sink of the float, 
a method which would probably be pronounced as 
obsolete to-day as the trolling with the dead bait 
gorge by which the largest pond and river pike were 
at that epoch lured. Deeply interesting is the chapter 
on the Thames Trout, who need not be insulted by 
inclusion among coarse fish. More might have been 
told us as to the culinary merits of the various fish: 
we would not willingly eat a barbel; gudgeon are 
more than equal to sea smelt; eels are as wholesome 
as they are delicious; a large pike baked, with Datch 
sauce, is not to be despised; while a carp stewed in 
claret makes a meal fit for an Apicius. 

If Mr. Wheeley’s task has been to renovate an 
exhausted topic, Mr. Aflalo’s is almost absolutely 
novel; only within the last ten years has marine 
shore-fishing been recognised by adult English 
anglers. On the rock-bound coasts of Australia it 





has been long familiar, the piscator creeping to his 
fishing station along almost imperceptible ledges on 
precipitous rocks, which sheer into water filled with 
sharks a hundred feet below, but rewarded not 
infrequently by gropers of fifty pounds weight. In 
England it is practised from the shore or from the 
piers; with rod and float tackle mostly off the rocks, 
with line flung out to behind the inrolling surf from 
sandy beach. Along the Norfolk and Suffolk coast 
large cod are thus caught with lugworm bait; and 
at Aldborough, in the encroaching waters beneath 
which lie engulfed the birthplace and early home of 
the poet Crabbe, scarcely any other fishing is 
practised either by professionals or amateurs. Mr. 
Aflalo seems to be most at home in English Channel 
waters: of these the seas bordering the Cornish 
coasts are best, profusion and variety of fish 
diminishing eastward; we would certainly never 
fish at Bournemouth if Mount’s Bay were open to us, 
Yet sport is to be found from Bournemouth pier, 
baiting with the mussels which cover inexhaustibly 
its piles, or with the delicate launce, link between 
fishes and Ascidians, beloved of bass and pollack. 
With this bait we have there seen hooked the John 
Dory, brilliant in colour as its name (jaune dorée) 
implies, grotesque in shape, and with the curious 
thumb and finger mark on its sides, explained by its 
mythic identification with the fish taken by St. 
Peter for the tribute money. Epicures prefer it to 
any sea fish that swims. “No John Dory in the 
market! then call me again to-morrow” used to 
be the actor Quin’s address to his valet on waking. 
The drawback to piers is their publicity; youthful 
fishermen, wildly pitching their leaded bait, occasion- 
ally hock a tripper: the best fishing time fortu- 
nately is from daybreak, when the piers are empty, 
until early bathers come down to spoil sport between 
six and seven o'clock. One questionable recommen- 
dation to Bournemouth and other watering places 
urged by the author is the attractiveness of the town 
sewers, bringing great hordes, especially of flatfish, 
to the outfalls. But shore fishing includes boat- 
fishing near the coast. Here, except for mackerel, 
the rod is rarely used, the methods being “ whiffing” 
or “drifting”: in the first, the boat is sailed or 
sculled over the ground, while the line and bait trail 
behind ; in the second, the boat is anchored and the 
line floated out with the tide. The drawback to 
whifling is the presence of lobster pots, in whose 
lines the hook is caught, and, unfortunately, the best 
whiffing ground is usually the best lobster ground. 
It is essentially an inshore process; the drift line 
may be employed up to five or ten miles away from 
land. Nowhere is the book more full than in 
its directions for this, the most enjoyable of all 
sea angling. Besides many details to ourselves quite 
new, as to line, gaff, gag, disgorge, “ courge,” and 
the rest, applicable to all sea fishing, it contains 
judicious warnings against fogs and errant steamers ; 
accurate guides to “ taking marks’’—rediscovering, 
that is; patches of submerged and fish-haunted rock 
or sand—of a kind not calculated to win the grati- 
tude of those who had believed their own knowledge 
of these warm corners to be exceptional and secret ; 
adding finally a very sensible caution against out- 
raging the serious chapel-going West Country 
natives by carrying sport into the Sunday. Each 
book contains an excellent index. The plates in 
both appear to us superfluous; no angler would 
require them; the Kodaks were hardly distinct 
enough for reproduction; the illustrations of fish 
are so clumsily attached as to become unfastened 
when the leaves are thumbed, and to break away 
like their originals when badly hooked. Thumbed 
the books will be; none so complete of their kind 
have yet been issued; yet as ministering to, not 
superseding, individual watchfulness and judgment. 
“It is the angler who shapes his actions, not so 
much by book instruction as by that common sense 
which grasps the special requirements of certain 
combinations of wind, weather, tide, who will in 
the long run make the best bag.” 
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FICTION. 


A Year's Exite. By George Bourne. 

LoRRAINE. A Romance. By Robert W. Chambers. 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Story or aN Ocean Tramp. By Charles Clark. 
London : Downey & Co., Ltd. 


London: John Lane. 
New 


Is a “boom” in doctors, as heroes of our current 
fiction, setting in? It almost seems to be so, for 
here, treading hard upon the heels of Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan’s medical hero, “Trewinnot of Guy’s,” 
comes yet another, from The Bodley Head this time, 
however, in the person of Dr. Mitchell, the central 
figure of Mr. George Bourne’s clever story entitled 
“A Year's Exile.” Apart from the fortuitous 
parallel mentioned, there is, be it said at once, no 
similarity whatever in these two widely different 
novels. Works of fiction issuing from The Bodley 
Head are apt to be essentially “modern ”—as 
modernness is understood nowadays—and the old- 
fashioned, frolicsome fun and garish melodrama 
that characterise “Trewinnot of Guy’s” are poles 
asunder from the super-subtle analysis and morbid 
emotionalism of “A Year's Exile.” Mr. George 
Bourne’s name is unfamiliar to us, and we should 
judge that this distinctly clever bit of work marks 
his first flight in fiction, for there is promise, rather 
than assured performance, in the book. One detects 
symptoms of the uncertain touch of a ’prentice hand 
in the vague formlessness of the opening chapters, 
the over-elaboration of petty detail, the lack of verve 
and grip. Truth to tell, the story flags wofully in 
the beginning, and it is difficult to force an interest 
in the wearisome doings and aimless conversations 
of the persons whose cross-purposes are analysed 
and exhibited by the author with more acumen than 
charm. Yet there is real force and insight in this 
story for those who can condone its seeming dulness ; 
the individuality of the leading character is pre- 
sented with convincing fidelity, and what the 
story of his unfortunate love for a married 
woman lacks in clear and concise marshalling 
of incident and dialogue is counterbalanced by 
much that is not only good, but excellent, in 
the development of the problem it sets forth. Dr. 
Mitchell is a man of five-and-thirty, who has reached 
that sedate age without having once felt the impulse 
of sexual attraction. Friendship, both towards man 
and woman, he can both feel and testify, for his is a 
warmly affectionate and loyal nature; but the love 
of man for woman has remained for him a mystery— 
seen, reverenced, but never experienced. Coming to 
London in compliance with an arrangement by which 
he and a medical friend have agreed to exchange 
their respective practices for one year, Dr. Mitchell 
meets his fate, in the guise of a certain Mrs. Lane 
Thomson, a beautiful and interesting woman, a 
little younger than himself. Mrs, Thomson is that 
dangerous creature, a femme incomprise—quite with- 
out evil intentions, however, towards any man, and 
only pining for a more demonstrative love from her 
lawful spouse, whose dilettante ways sorely provoke 
her. With the analysis of Mitchell's ever growing love, 
and of all the underlying tragedy of such a situation, 
involving, as it inevitably does, various persons more 
or less remotely concerned in the affair, Mr. Bourne 
contrives to spin a tangle of complicated motives 
sufficiently interesting to the student of human 
nature who loves to watch the spring and recoil of 
passion in its eternal ebb and flow. Having hinted 
that “A Year's Exile” opens rather drearily, it is 
only fair to add that the story improves wonderfully 
in vigour and close handling as it proceeds. It is well 
worth reading, if only for the charming bits of 
descriptive writing to be found within its pages. 
There is real pathos, homely and sincere, in the 
sketch of the good old country-woman, Mrs. Clarke, 
whose faithful services are given to her master, Dr. 
Mitchell, as housekeeper and friend. Mr. Bourne’s 
sympathetic touch in this bit of portraiture is 
delightful, and gives us hope that in his next work 
of fiction he will emerge from the unwholesome 





atmosphere of hysterical excitement that prevails in 
“A Year's Exile,’ and give us—as we believe he 
could—a story in which pleasanter people and less 
enervating emotions form the basis of his theme. 

Wewishthat we could express unreserved approval 
of “ Lorraine,” the romance of the war of 1870 which 
we owe to Mr. Chambers, to whom we are already 
indebted for that remarkable story “The Maker of 
Moons.” But “Lorraine,” it must be confessed, 
despite certain striking merits, is, in the main, un- 
satisfactory. It tells us of all that happened to 
certain French families living on the borders of 
France and Germany when the two countries were 
suddenly plunged into the abyss of the great war. 
The whole story does not extend over a greater 
space of time than two months, but there was 
certainly enough in the two months between July 
15th and September 15th, 1870, to furnish material 
for a thousand romances. Mr. Chambers is very 
happy in his picture of the idyllic peace that reigned 
in the Chateau Morteyn before the outbreak of war, 
and in the suggestive contrasts which he draws 
between the condition of the people before and after 
the commencement of hostilities. In dealing with 
these things he shows that he has the eye of an 
artist, nor can we dispute the power he displays in his 
descriptions of actual fighting. He has based himself, 
perhaps, rather too obviously upon the style of “ The 
Red Badge of Courage,” butif he is not quite convinc- 
ing his narrative of war is always exciting and pic- 
turesque. Unfortunately, he has committed three 
serious mistakes. He has taken it upon himself 
in the first place to discuss the Franco-German 
war, not as romance-writer, but historian; and in 
doing this he displays an amount of ignorance 
and prejudice that is simply astounding. Clearly 
he is not one of those who were living witnesses 
of that tremendous drama, and who had to realise 
its meaning from day to day as the wonderful 
months rolled by. His second fault is the wholly 
needless introduction into his story of the offensive 
episode of Sir Thorold Hesketh and Alixe von Elster. 
Love-making of this kind has no place upon the 
battle-field, and Mr. Chambers has vulgarised his 
story by introducing it. Last of all, we must point 
out that the heroine herself is too nebulous to be 
altogether satisfactory. She has a certain charm 
of her own, but she is a perplexing and contra- 
dictory character. These are serious defects in a 
story of this description, and we regret them 
the more because Mr. Chambers so clearly has it 
in him to write a thoroughly good romance. But 
if he is to attempt historical romance again, he 
will do well to master the history of the period 
of which he writes before he begins his task. 

“The Story of an Ocean Tramp” is a tale of 
sea life on the old model of “ Tom Cringle’s Log.” 
It is not, like the delightful works of Mr. Clark 
Russell, a novel the scene of which is laid aboard ship, 
but a narrative of experiences at sea mingled with 
plentiful interludes, in which the second mate of 
the Jron Age, a cargo steamer of the tramp species, 
relates his wonderful experiences in different parts 
of the world. These experiences have no visible 
connection with the story of the Jron Age, but 
they do not form the least agreeable portion of 
the book. It is the first mate who tells the tale, 
and paints for us the vicissitudes of ocean life. 
We have a tyrannical captain, who would bully 
even the first officer if he dared to do so; a crew 
half-starved and mutinous; a Scotch engineer 
with an affection for whisky; and a ship the 
sailing of which would have been denounced by 
Mr. Plimsoll as a crime. The adventures through 
which the Jron Age passes, though varied, are not 
of such a nature as to overtax our credulity, and 
there is a great deal in the story that is manifestly 
drawn from actual observation. The author has 
thought it necessary to introduce a love tale, and 
to marry his hero to a young lady whose life he 
has saved under romantic circumstances. The book 


would have been even better than it is without this 
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episode, but it can be recommended as a good 
specimen of a class of fiction which was more 
popular formerly than it is nowadays. 


STRUGGLING SYNTHESIS. 


Tae Soctatn Mirxp anp Epvcatron. 


By George Edgar Vincent. New 
York : The Macmillan Co, 


London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


THIS essay is a praiseworthy attempt to enforce the need of 
synthesis in education, the necessity of teaching the student to 
look on all his separate studies as parts of a connected whole, of 
training him to recognise that the contents of his own intellect 
are part of what is (rather metaphorically) called “ The Social 
Mind.” The higher education at present makes but little 
attempt to do this, and Mr. Vincent not only wishes to reform 
its practice but himself propounds a scheme, This scheme is 
adapted more especially to the traditions of American colleges, 
where the teaching, so far as we know, has always been far more 
systematic and authoritative than either in England or in 
Germany. Many students must have personally felt the need of 
some such synthesis to give them a “theory of things,” an in- 
tellectual creed and faith: and the necessity of it has been a 
familiar theme among great educators, from Plato downwards. 
At the same time we cannot but think Mr. Vincent’s scheme is a 
counsel of perfection : at least we greatly doubt—after consider- 
able personal experience—whether the average “college 
student” ever gets enough knowledge to want to have it 
synthesised. We are old-fashioned enough, moreover, to hold 
(with Aristotle and the Shorter Catechism) that the supreme 
end of man is not social, nor even properly human, though it 
may be prepared for by the ethical training of social life: and 
we believe that real correlation must be the work of the 


individual mind—that in the last resort each man must 
make his own faith, be it theological or scientific. Mr. Vin- 


cent’s scheme seems to us likely to overdo the assistance which 
the student may legitimately expect. Its subjects might easily 
come out of the synthesising process superficial and self- 
sufficient, polysyllabiec in language, cloudy in mind, and as docile 
as was ever any product of a Jesuit college. Mr. Vincent, we 
may remark, has fallen into the common American fault (made 
in Germany) of reading too much, and quoting indiscriminately 
authorities of the most various value—among which, strange to 
say, we cannot find the Seventh Book of Plato’s “ Republic.” 
Moreover, he has the habit of polysyllabie truism frequent 
among present-day writers on ethics and on education. We do 
not wish to depreciate his book, but it wants more “ boiling 
down,” and more experience of the limitations of the average 
mind of youth. 


MATHEMATICS FOR MIXING. 

Orprvary Drrrrrentrar Eavatrons. An Elementary Text-Book. 
With an Introduction to Lie’s Theory of the Group of One 
Parameter. By James Morris Page, Ph.D. (Leipzig), etc., Adjunct 
Professor of Pure Mathematics, University of Virginia, London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

THE distinctive point of Dr. Page's text-book is the introduction, 

as far as is possible in an elementary work, of the most modern 

methods. He attempts only to present as much of the subject 
as is necessary for the beginner in differential equations, or, 

perhaps, for the student of technology who will not make a 

specialty of pure mathematics. On account of the elementary 

duende of the book only the simpler portions of the subject 
have been touched upon at all; and much care has been taken to 
make all the developments as clear as possible—every important 
step being illustrated by easy examples. Free use has been 
made of the examples in the current English text-books. The 
author acknowledges special obligations to the works of Boole, 
Forsyth, Johnson and Osborne. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
CRICKETERS, we are sometimes assured, are, in one respect at 
least, like poets—they are born, not made; and yet it would go 
perilously hard with any young man of the period if he went to 


* Cricket. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 

British GUIANA. By the Rev. L. Crookall, Author of “ Topics in the 
Tropics.’’ Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue Orrfictan Guipr to tHe Loynpon aNnp Nortn- WESTERN 
Ratrway. THe Orrictan Guipe TO THE Mipranp Rattway. 
London: Cassell & Co., Ltd, 

GARDEN- MAKING—SvUGGESTIONS FOR THE Utriistnc or Howe Grocnps. 
$y L. H. Bailey. Lllustrated. London and New York : Macmillan 

NOVELS AND Noverists. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 

Srpe-Liecuts or Natvcre ry Qrimn anp Crayon. 
Tickner-Edwardes, 
R.B.A. London: Ke 

Boston Neicupovrs ry Town anp Ott, 
Ilustrated. New York and London 

Cassett’s MaGazriyr. Illustrated. 
Loudon, Paris, New York and 


London : Duckworth & Co. 


Written by E. 
With Illustrations by George C. Haité, F.L.S., 
gan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

By Agnes Blake Poor. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
December, 1897, to May, 1898 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
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the wickets on the strength of his own inspiration. They may 
be born, but it is certain that they have to be licked into shape, 
and that means a good deal of hard practice alike in bowling and 
batting. Lord Chesterfield counselled his son in one of his 
famous letters to cherish a “ right ambition to excel all boys of 
your age in cricket”; but the mis-shapen little Papist who wrote 
the “‘ Dunciad” sneered at a game which he had not the physical 
ability to enjoy. Cowper, though a morbid recluse, did not 
forget over the demure tea-table at Olney that he had won 
laurels both at cricket and football, before melancholy had marked 
him for its own. The average boy needs no incitement to use 
his muscles, and in these days, when teachers are often chosen 
because they can handle a bat, the danger of neglect lies rather 
in the direction of brains, Mr. Lyttelton’s volume on “ Cricket ” 
is a pithy deliverance of an expert. “Thirty years ago wickets 
generally were more in favour of bowlers than they are now, for 
the mowing-machine and the heavy roller make modern wickets 
like billiard tables.” Mr. Lyttelton thinks that the ideal which 
ought to be kept in view is to arrive at some condition of things 
which is likely to ensure some sort of equality between attack 
and defence. He declares that at present on soft wickets the 
batsmen appear to be powerless, whilst on hard wickets the 
bowlers are in the same evil case. He wants to know why the 
pitches should be made so perilously smooth: “let a little more 
grass be left on the wicket, as there used to be when the scythe 
and not the mowing-machine was used.” He has much to say 
about the mysteries of batting, bowling, and fielding, and he 
discusses the play of the Australians and various vexed questions 
about umpires, University matches, and cricket reform. He falls 
back in the closing pages into genial reminiscence of the 
“ Giants of the Game,” and he makes no secret of his conviction 
that A. G. Steel is the most fascinating of amateurs and 
Spofforth the greatest bowler who has ever appeared before the 
wickets. 

It is surprising how little most people know about “ British 
Guiana”—acolony which is not of yesterday, withan areaof 76,000 
square miles, and a population which is literally as well as figura- 
tively decidedly mixed. The interests of England have travelled 
in other directions in the Queen’s reign, and with so much to arrest 
attention in India, Africa, and the Antipodes, this corner of the 
world has fallen rather out of sight. It covers the old Dutch 
settlements of Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice, which were 
finally surrendered to Great Britain in the year of Waterloo. 
The soil is of almost unequalled richness, but rank weeds 
flourish in it to an extent which taxes the skill and energy of 
the most enterprising agriculturists Mr. Crookall has much to 
say about the land, and he gives a graphic picture of primeval 
forests, where vines as well as trees flourish in luxuriant pro- 
fusion. ‘Some of these vines are thick and strong and leafless, 
and are called bushropes; others are slender and graceful and 
leafy, and sometimes rich with a beautiful lilac, or purple, or 
white, or red flower. They hang in festoons and form a kind of 
drapery. So enveloped sometimes is the tree and hidden by 
these Delilah-like plants that you would think it was the tree 
itself that was in bloom. Throngh these thickets, along a 
narrow path which the axe or the cutlass has carved, we wend 
our way. The sun is shining bright outside, but his rays cannot 
penetrate this leafy gloom. Here and there he may shoot 
through the tree-tops a spray of light, making the leaves glisten 
and the dew-drops sparkle and the concealed floral treasures 
appear.” Mr. Crookall, who is a missionary, gives a minute 
account of his life and labours among the creoles, coolies, and 
aboriginal Indians of British Guiana, and in the course of an 
artless narrative he helps us to understand the curious super- 
stitions and strange customs which linger amongst them. It 
is not a very lively story, however, for England has left much 
undone in that part of the world, and the people have their just 
grievances. 

Very oppertunely Messrs. Cassell & Co. have issued new 
editions of their “ Official Guides” to the Midland and North- 
Western lines. These handbooks, which are published both in 
paper and cloth covers, are designed as companions to the 
Companies’ time-tables and other publications. ‘hey contain in 
a highly condensed form, arranged with a view to ready reference, 
a great quantity of information as to the country covered by the 
different lines and the passenger and goods services, with some 
facts as to the administration. The accounts of the chief routes 
are given in convenient sections; and special attention has been 
devoted to the description of the manufacturing centres, tourist 
districts, and health resorts. A specially valuable feature is the 
large number of maps and illustrations. The Midland volume, 
for instance, contains eight official railway maps, a panoramic 
map in five sections, ten route maps, and twelve plans of towns ; 
while the “ North-Western Guide ” (which has reached its fifth 


edition) has forty-two maps and plans and two hundred 
illustrations, Full indexes complete these most useful little 
books. 


’ 


“ Garden-Making,” Sir William Temple used to say, was 
not merely the “inclination of kings and the choice of philo- 
sophers,” but the common pastime of less exalted men. It 
still keeps its vogue, but has become, like almost everything 
else in the modern world, scientific. Mr. Bailey’s manual is 
thoroughly practical and explicit. He wastes no time on the 
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poetry of the subject, but proceeds to tell us, without superfinous 
words, how best to proceed. “ The first instruction which should 
be given in landscape gardening, I think, is this :—The object 
of landseape gardening is to make a picture. All the grading, 
seeding, planting, are incidental and supplemental to this one 
central idea, The greensward is the canvas, the house or some 
other prominent point is the central figure, the planting com- 
pletes the composition and adds the colour. The second funda- 
saute idea, I think, is the principle that the picture should 
a a landscape effect. That is, it should be nature-like. 

Carpet beds are masses of colour, not pictures. They are the 
little garnishing rs and reliefs which are to be used very 
cautiously, in the same way that little eccentricities and conven- 
tionalisms in a building should never be more than very minor 
features.” Gardeners will find much that is of account in 
these well-informed and clearly-written chapters, for they are 
the work of a practical expert. 

We have received an anonymous critie’s verdict on “ Novels 
and Novelists,” and, on the whole, the book is readable. It is 
concerned chiefly with the magician of Abbotsford, and the 
new epoch = +h opened in historical romance when 
“ Waverley,” “ Guy Mannering,” “ Rob Roy,” and “The Heart 
of Midlothian” cast their spell over imaginative heads. It isa 
far cry, in other senses than those of distance and time, from 
Sir Walter Scott to Disraeli and Bulwer Lytton; but these pages 
bridge with a cunning pen the interval, and in such a connection 
we find ourselves occasionally face to face with shrewd and 
weleome comment on men and books. One of the best essays 
in the volume is concerned with Dr. Johnson's memorable in- 
eursion into fiction with “ Rasselas,”” which appeared without 
its author's name in the spring of 1759. That was the year in 
which Smollett described the Fleet Street moralist as the 
“ Great Cham of literature,” a term which—like those after- 
wards bestowed upon him of “ Dictator” and “Sultan” of 
English Letters—sufficiently attests the unique place and power 
to which the “ retired and uncourtly scholar,” to borrow his own 
description of himself, had at length fought his way. Dr. 
Johnson's tender heart was overwhelmed with grief that year by 
tidings of the death of his mother at the home of his childhood 
—a shop in the market-place of Lichfield. He had always been 
a loyal and affectionate son, and out of the slender and fitful 
pittance with which literature had rewarded his devotion he 
had given constantly, with a reverend and generous hand, to his 
aged mother. Yet now, in the loneliness of Gough Square, he 
vexed his great heart with imaginary remissness, and was 
troubled with scruples of conscience born of the thought that 
perhaps he might have done more. In order to pay the expenses 
of his mother’s funeral, and to wipe off the few modest debts 
she had bequeathed, the man whom Chesterfield scorned sat 
alone in his garret with his grief and wrote the classic pages of 
‘* Rasselas”—his only romance, in print at least. It was written 
in the evenings of one week, and the booksellers looked kindly 
upon it, with the result that it more than procured the sum that 
was necessary for the discharge of such debts of honour. Always 
keenly alive to painful associations, Johnson could not bear to 
look at the book when it appeared, and he never read it in print 
until many years afterwards, when on a journey he came across 
a copy by chance. ‘ Rasselas” carried Dr. Johnson’s fame over 
Europe. It was translated into most, if not all of the modern 
languages. It owed its vogue, in part, to the taste for Oriental 
tales and moral apologues which was introduced into Europe by 
the appearance in 1704 of M. Galland’s earliest translation of 
“The Arabian Nights.” Our anonymous critic thinks that 
Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence,” which was published in 1748, 
suggested some of the details of Johnson’s description of the 
Happy Valley and the “ blissful captivity” of its inmates; but 
however that may be, the sombre but manly philosophy of life is 
at least unborrowed. 

Few people look at nature with their own eyes; they are at 
the merey of its more or less skilled interpreters, Mr. Tickner- 
Edwardes is an exception to the rule, for his “ Side-Lights on 
Nature” prove him to be an ardent lover of the beautiful. The 
book does not pretend to be more than the record of “happy 
solitary rambles, in storm and sunshine, year in and year out, 
among the green woods and meadowlands of Kent and Sussex.” 
That modest claim, however, only partially explains its resistless 
appeal. The poetry of association isin these tinely wrought and 
imaginative studies, as well as a genuine passion for the country. 

“Boston Neighbours” is the collective title of a sheaf of 
short stories of New England life under its latest and not least 
mannered conditions. ‘he sense of humour is in the book, and 
much swift observation of the freaks and foibles of modern man 
and maid. The stories are racy and shrewd, and the description 
of “ Our Tolstoi Club” is a diverting bit of genial banter. 

The new volume of Cassell’s Magazine is a storehouse of 
attractive illustration and equally attractive reading. We have 
never found that magazines lose their interest, as might be 
supposed, when bound up into a volume; on the contrary, the 
best articles improve in value when they can be read at leisure. 
An attractive and handsome volume such as that before us 
would be a capital companion at any time, more especially when 
light and amusing reading is most urgently needed—for instance, 
in recovering from sickness or on a long sea voyage. 
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GLADSTONE MEMORIAL NUMBER 
OF 
THE BUDGET. 


&e. 


WESTMINSTER 
PRICE 6d. BY POST, 6d. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





A BEAUTIFUL /0s. 6d. TEACHER'S BIBLE FOR 4s. I/d. 


Size 7 inches by 5; usually sold at ros. 6d. This Bible is bound in soft, flexible 
Leather, with overlapping edges, printed in a clear, large type. It is furnished with 
a valuable ‘* Bible Readers’ Annual,” edited by Dr.C, H. H. Wright, and contri- 
buted to by such experts in Biblical learning as Professors Adam Smith, A. B. David- 
son, Owen C. Whitehouse, Dr. Stainer, Canon Fausset, Mr. F. G. Pinches (British 
Museum), Rev. ]. B. Heard, M.A. (late Hulsean Lectu-er), President Harper (of 
Chicago University), and Major Condor. Illustrations of inscriptions, coins, MSS., 
mummies, &c., are numerous, and there is an atlas. Send 4s. 11d. to 
Manager, The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, 

when you will receive, carriage paid, this beautiful Bible, securely packed in a box ; 
or 6s. 6d. for a superior Morocco Yapp Binding. Abroad, 6d. extra. 





Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds £30,000,000. 











